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LOS ANGELES AND THE OWENS RIVER 
By CHARLES AMADON MOODY 

pees 2 JERHAPS not one of the countless thousands 

who have come to Los Angeles, in these later 

years, to wonder, admire, enjoy and pass on, 

has failed to cast more than one look of con- 


J temptuous pity at the tiny thread of a stream, 





: vu =} almost lost in its broad, sandy bed, which we 
call the Los Angeles River; and few are the dwellers in this 
chosen city who have not at some time felt it incumbent upon 
them to apologize for its inefficient trickle by tales of the im 
posing torrent which sometimes pours down that dry bed in 
a rainy season. Ignorant and unnecessary have been both sneer 
and apology—as indeed, both sneer and apology are apt to prove 
when all the facts are known. For that same ridiculous little 
rivulet has been, literally and exactly, the life-blood of this com- 
munity. Without it, not one of the material developments of which 
we who live here are proud—the sky-scraping business blocks, the 
far-reaching net-work of electric roads, the acres of emerald 
lawns, the miles of shade trees, the shimmering mesh of fra- 
grant greenery with which the city drapes itself, remaining fresh 
and fragrant still after half a dozen rainless months—not one of 
these could even have entered into the imagination of man. And 
if some convulsion of nature were to cut off wholly the flow of 
the river for a single month, the city would be empty, silent, de- 
serted. The river has given itself for service—given itself more 
and more fully as the need has grown greater, until today we 
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can see not far ahead the utmost possible limit of its daily giving 
—and can see beyond that the certain and peremptory need for 
more. It is well, indeed, for Los Angeles that a few of her citi 
zens foresaw long ago the need that was certain to arise, have 
been searching patiently and eagerly for a method by which that 
necessary more could be supplied in time—and have found it. 
Before considering the future water-supply of Los Angeles—a 
supply which can be made ample for the utmost conceivabl 
needs of the city and surrounding country for a hundred years 
to come, and more—it will be well to state briefly the facts (for 
which I am largely indebted to the annual reports of the Board 
of Water Commissioners) concerning its present water system, 
its administration, and the sources upon which it depends. 
Lying just northwest of Los Angeles, the San Fernando Valley 
stretches for some twenty miles westerly, between the Sierra 
Madre and the Santa Monica mountains, to the Santa Susana 
mountains, its greatest width being some ten miles. In this 
valley the Los Angeles river rises, being fed from nearly 500 
miles of watershed. During the heavy rains of our “rainy sea 
son,” every mountain cafon carries a roaring torrent, which dis 
charges tremendous volumes of water into the valley. Now, if 
the valley were other than it is, this fact would be of little con- 
sequence so far as a regular supply of water throughout the year, 
and year after year, is concerned. The torrents would simply 
race to the sea, and be lost. But the San Fernando is a valley 
not of erosion, but of construction. That is, it was not formed 
by the slow grind of the river through thousands of years, but 
came into existence as a sort of deep pocket while Mother Earth 
was still writhing in the pangs of continent-making; and through 
thousands of years, and tens of thousands, it has been filling up 
with granitic detritus from the surrounding mountains. The 
result has been that when the winter torrents have poured out 
into the valley, these deep beds of gravel and coarse sand have 
absorbed the flood-waters with almost incredible greed, to give 
them out again only slowly, slowly, through year after year. 
The result is that the San Fernando Valley is in effect a gigantic 
storage reservoir, huger, more perfect and more efficient than 
human brain could devise or human strength and ingenuity con- 
struct. Some years ago, at a meeting of the National Forestry 
Association held in Los Angeles, an expert authority (my recol- 
lection is that it was W. C. Mendenhall, of the U. S. Geological 
Survey) declared that if no rain fell for seven years the San Fer 
nando gravel beds would continue to furnish the water necessary 
for the city, on the scale of its requirements at that time. But 


Los Angeles has more than doubled in population since then, and 
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LOOKING SOUTHERLY ACROSS CENTRAL PARK, LOS ANGELES, IN 1887 Photo by C. C. Pierce d Ce. 


we have succeeded in making heavy drafts on even that mighty 
natural reservoir. 

The Los Angeles River then, so fed and so maintained, has | 
been almost the sole source of water-supply to the city it made 
possible, from the founding of the “Pueblo de Nuestra Sefiora la 


Reina de los Angeles,” in 1781, to this day. Through all that 
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t 


time, the city has had a paramount right to so much of the stream 


as it needed, both surface and underground flow, and to all its 
feeders, above ground or below. “The earlier use of the waters,” 
I quote from the \Water Commissioners’ report for 1902, “was 


: naturally chiefly for irrigation, and the domestic supply was 
1 


largely obtained from the zanjas or irrigating ditches. Gradu- 


ally a crude system of wooden and iron pipes for domestic supply 





was evolved, in which condition, in the year 1868, the water 
works, such as they were, were taken over by the predecessors of 
the Los Angeles City Water Company under the thirty-year 
contract, whose term expired on the 24th day of July, 1808. 
When this contract went into effect, the population of the city 
was about 5000, and for the first year the gross earnings of the 


company did not exceed $20,000; when the contract expired, 


the population of the city was over 100,000, and the gross earn- 





C< 
ings of the company about $425,000 per annum. The water com 
pany took over a primitive system consisting of about two miles 
of wooden pipe, about one mile of iron pipe, and an antiquated 
water wheel for the raising of the water from the river; it turned 
over to the city finally a system composed of oVer 325 miles of 
Iron pipe, ranging in size from forty-eight inches to two inches, 
F ind mS. *} 
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with many miles of ditches, tunnels, infiltration galleries, reser- 
voirs and pumping plants.” 

As the end of the contract in 1898 drew near, argument as to 
what to do next sprung up, and soon rose to a veritable whirl 
wind. The question of the water-supply touched everyone living 
in the city, and pretty much everyone had an opinion—often 
several entirely irreconcilable opinions—and expressed them 
freely. There were those (besides the owners of the Water Com- 
pany) who believed that thirty years’ usage had given some sort 
of vested right to a few individuals to administer the water-sup- 
ply of a great city, steadily growing greater, and to collect hand- 
somely for it. There were more who honestly believed that the 
only way to get competent, effective and economical administra- 
tion of the water-system was to leave it in the hands of capable 
business men whose enlightened selfishness would warrant a 
better result to the city at large than could be had from the 
city’s own servants, who would not have the stimulus of personal 
profit to urge them on. Some thought that the system was 
worn out and practically worthless, and that the city should sim- 
ply take possession of its water rights, paying only a nominal 
price for the property of the Water Company. The owners of 
the company, on the other hand, valued their property far up 
in the millions, and besides read a different meaning into the 
contract from that generally accepted. There followed law 
suits which settled nothing, and arbitrations which did not arbi 
trate, and it was only in Igot, three years after the contract ex 
pired, that a compromise was reached, the city voted five to one 
for a bond issue of $2,000,000 to buy out the owners of the system 
did buy them out, and took possession of its own again. 

The result of the four years that have passed is an overwhelm 
ing triumph for the principle of municipal ownership of public 
utilities, and a putting to shame of those who doubted that nat 
ural monopolies upon which the entire community was depend 
ent could be safely left to the community to handle. It is true 
that the conditions have been as favorable as possible. The 
Board of Water Commissioners, serving without pay, has been 
made up from among the city’s most honored and successful 
business men, beyond suspicion of graft or “doing politics” to 
the injury of the public service. And the Superintendent, Will- 
iam Mulholland, who had spent most of his mature manhood in 
the employ of the Water Company, has been a veritable tower of 
strength, giving to his duty without doubt far more freely from 
his energy of mind and body than he could possibly have done 
if he had owned the whole plant with the profits flowing into his 


own pockets. It is not only on the financial side that the wisdom 
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of the city in regaining its water system and the fidelity of her citi- 
zens in administering it are shown, though the financial results 
are satisfactory beyond expectation. One of the early steps 
taken by the Board was to reduce the price of water to the con- 
sumers, ten per cent on “flat” rates and fifty per cent where meters 
were used. Nevertheless, in four years, the Water Departmnt, 
after paying all operating expenses, interest on all water-bonds 
and the pro rata of sinking fund to retire the bonds in forty 
years, has earned a net profit of nearly $1,500,000, which has been 
used in construction and for permanent betterments to the plant. 
It is not likely that $20,000,000 would today be any temptation 
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One of the purposes for which Los Angeles needs water 


to the people of Los Angeles to surrender again to private enter- 
prise the rights which they resumed four years ago at the cost of 
$2,000,000. 

But more important than any financial consideration has been 
the economy (comparative) in the use of water which the pres- 
ent management has brought about. During the last year of 
private operation of the water system, the per capita consump 
tion of water reached a maximum of over 300 gallons a day—the 
highest rate in the United States. Within two years, partly by 
persuasion but mainly by the rapid introduction of water-meters, 


whose gentle ticking warned careless consumers that water 
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WILLIAM MULHOLLAND Photo by St 
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wasted must be paid for, every drop, the consumption was re 
duced below 200 gallons per capita. If the higher rate had been 
allowed to persist, Los Angeles would have had to face a seri 
ous water famine in each of the three summers last past. And 
what that would have meant to her prosperity, anyone can guess. 

Obviously one of the first tasks to which the Board of Water 
Commissioners addressed themselves was the assurance of a 
sufficient supply of water for a long term of years. The popula- 
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shown by the census of 1900 to be just 
had doubled during the ten years from 


i880 to 1850, and doubled again from 18go to 1g00. To assume 


that this astonishing rate 


of growth would be continued for the 


next ten years seemed to be quite a sufficient allowance. It ap- 
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peared clear that by full development of tire ; sisting sv° ,-lies and 
prevention of wasteful consumption, ample water ¢ ald be 
counted on for a population of more than # quarter of 1 million. 
This meant that the necessity for a large additional supply would 
not arise till well into the second decade of the century. The 
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first year’s experience seemed to carry out this reasoning, as the 
increase in “services” amounted to about ten per cent. But in 
1Y03, about 75 per cent more new services were required than 
the year before, and the new connections in 1yo4 exceeded by 25 
per cent those of 1905. In fact, Los Angeles was 
again doubling its population—but this time in five years instead 
of ten. The margin of safety which had looked ample for a dozen 
or fifteen years had been almost eliminated in less than jour. 
Meantime the most careful investigation had been made of every 
near-by source from which relief might possibly be expected, 
with the result of disclosing some costly palliatives but no per- 
manent remedy. (The most complete statement of the facts in 
that respect may be found in the report prepared for the city last 
spring by J. Lb. Lippincott, Supervising Engineer of the U. S. 
Reclamation Service for this district, whose personal and _ pro- 
fessional character command the entire respect of both his fellow 
citizens and his professional associates). \Vhere else to look? 

\nd then a fantastic dream which had haunted Fred Eaton, 
engineer, ranchman and sometimes Mayor of Los Angeles, for 
more than a decade, began to put on the garb of sober fact. Thir- 
teen years ago he saw, or thought he saw, that the day would 
come when Los Angeles would turn to the Owens Valley for a 
water supply. The hard-headed associates to whom he confided 
the vision scoffed at it. A city of not much more than 50,000, 
with water enough in sight for five times as many? And then 
to bring a river across two hundred and fifty miles of desert and 
mountains? Not in this generation! Yet of the years which we 
count as spanning the life of a generation, hardly a third had 
passed before the vision was proved truly prophetic. Today the 
urgent need for a moiety of the waters of the Owens River is at 
the door of Los Angeles; contracts have been made for the pur 
chase of lands and water-rights sufficient for her requirements, 
and considerable sums of money paid to bind them; her citizens 
have voted (14 to 1) for a bond issue of $1,500,000 to complete 
these purchases, make such additional ones as may be expedient, 
and commence the work of construction; and the city stands com 
mitted, if present plans be carried out, to the expenditure of at 
least $20,000,000 within the next four years on “the Owens River 
Project.” 

For most of the facts which follow I am indebted to Superin- 
tendent Mulholland, who, by the way, could have written this 
article much more effectively than I, and who would have done 
so had he been able to spare time from the pressure of his public 
duties, always exacting but just now unusually so. It has not 
been possible for me to visit Owens Valley at this time, and if it 
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had been possible, I should still (being “nobbut a layman”) have 
been obliged to rely principally upon the expert statements of 
those who have given the matter their professional attention. 
Owens Valley lies some two hundred miles northeast of Los 
\ngeles, being a small but important part of Inyo County. It is 
bounded on the west and north by the Sierras, on the east 
lower range known at different points as the Inyo, White and 
on the south it opens out into the Mojave Des- 


by the 


Coso mountains; 
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ert. Roughly speaking, it is 110 miles long by ten miles wide. 


Its average elevation above sea-level is about 4,000 feet. The 
total population of the county in 1900 was 4,377 and the last as- 
sessed value of the entire county was $2,505,000—Owens Valley 
containing much the greater part of both population and assessed 
Stock raising and agriculture are the chief industries of 


value. 
\ branch of 


the valley, alfalfa being the most important crop. 
the Southern Pacific gives a roundabout railroad connection with 
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the rest of the State, by way of Nevada, the other means of 
communication being by way of Mojave and a thirty-six-hour 
stage ride across the desert. The isolation of the valley has inter- 
fered with the marketing of its crops, but the recent important 
mining developments in adjacent parts of Nevada have provided 
a good market for hay and other produce. The largest town in 
the valley is Independence, with about 500 inhabitants. Bishop, 
the county seat, has about 350. 

Since the annual rainfall in the valley is exceedingly small, the 
existence of these communities and of practically the entire popu- 
lation of the valley depends absolutely upon the Owens River. 


This fine stream, whose average flow during the vear probably 

















OWENS VALLEY 


exceeds 30,000 miners’ inches (equivalent to a daily supply of 
nearly 400,000,000 gallons) is fed by nearly forty creeks, which 
in turn head among the hundreds of sparkling lakes high up on 
the flanks of the Sierra Nevada or trace to living springs gushing 
out from the lava and granite. The greatest flow of the river is 
from May to early August. Its lowest stage is in early Spring 
and in late August and September. All the water not used by 
irrigators, or which, having been used, seeps back into the stream 

at the lowest stages of the river a quantity greatly in excess of 
the entire present water-supply of los Angeles—empties into 
Owens Lake, which has no outlet, is more highly alkaline than 
the Great Salt Lake, and, in spite of the floods which pour into 


it, is slowly shrinking under the desert sun 
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Apart from domestic uses and the watering of stock, the water 


supply of the Owens Valley is now utilized to irrigate about 
35,000 acres of land, mostly in alfalfa. The U. S. Reclamation 
Service for some time had a corps of engineers in the valley 
to investigate the desirability of spending there a part of thi 
funds available under the National Irrigation Law. It appeared 
that it would be possible to add to the area of irrigated lands 
about twice as much as is now under irrigation. This would mean 
a very important addition to the prosperity of the valley, and its 
residents naturally held high hopes concerning it. Naturally, too, 
since Los Angeles cannot take away a considerable part of the 
water without by so much reducing the amount left available for 
use in the valley, the announcement of the plan brought forth a 
storm of violent protest, shared in, I believe by far the greater 
part of its residents. Certainly, the one resident of the valle. 
whom I know best and most highly esteem is a most vigorous 
protestant. Something concerning the relative values of water i! 
the valley and near Los Angeles will be found on later pages of 
this magazine, and it is entirely probable that a later number 
of Our West will contain a full statement of the case as it ap 
pears to Owens Valley; but its discussion would be out of plac« 
in this article. 

The property on which Mr. Eaton secured options in behalf 
of the City of Los Angeles, since assumed directly by the city, 
includes nine-tenths of the land fronting on Owens River from 
Owens Lake for some forty-three miles north, carrying with it 
riparian rights to the water flowing past; the entire flow of Cot 
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and Black Rock Springs, with other important 


tonwood Creek 
water-rights; sites for impounding reservoirs convenient to the 
point at which it is proposed to divert the stream; and a large 
reservoir site in Long Valley, above the upper end of Owens 
Valley. With a dam too feet high and costing approximately 
$200,000, the last-named reservoir will hold water to supply 
7,500 miners’ inches for a year—a daily flow of more than 95,000, 
coo gallons. It is not proposed to utilize this site at present, as 
the lower impounding reservoirs can be counted on for a steady 
supply of 4,500 miners’ inches. 

The point at which the water will be taken from the river is 
Chariev’s Lutte, about thirty-seven miles above Owens Lake 
(It is worth while to record here the fact that during the second 
week in October of this year, according to Mr. Eaton, who was 
there at the time, 15,000 miners’ inches of water were flowing 
ast that point.) The elevation above sea-level is 3,820 feet, and 
it would be entirely possible to carry the water into Los An- 
celes from there without a single tunnel and without a foot of 
pumping, in spite of the intervening mountain ranges. \ most 
careful survey of all the “difficult territory” has proved that 
conclusively. In fact, however, it will be better engineering and 
more economical to drive about seventeen miles of tunnels. The 
longest of these will be about five miles, through the solid gran 
ite, and it is this which will determine the time required to com 
plete the whole work. The tunnels will be fourteen feet wide 
and eleven feet high, with an arched roof. This will permit three 
drill-crews to work steadily in the face, and as the work will be 
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pushed from each end, twenty feet a day is a fair estimate of 
the progress of the work. ‘This fixes the time required to com- 
plete it at a little under four years. Forty miles of the rest of th« 
work will be along sidehills, while the other hundred and fifty 
miles will require only excavating a ditch with the steam-shovel, 
building in the conduit and covering it over again. The conduit 
will be a monolithic concrete construction, fortified with steel, 
and will have the capacity for carrying 30,000 miners’ inches of 
water, the average speed of flow being four miles an hour. At 


a few places inverted steel siphons will be necessary to provide 











BOATING ON TWIN LAKE 


against danger from cloudbursts. The minimum thickness of 
the conduit walls will be six and a half inches, and the 792,000 
feet of conduit will require 320,000 tons of cement. Although the 
most modern devices will be employed to economize hand labor, 
the services of about 5,000 men will be steadily employed on the 
work, and a considerable part of the estimated cost of $21,000,000 
will therefore be expended directly for labor 

The present plan is to deliver that part of the water required 
to supplement the city’s domestic supply into the Little Tejunga 
cafion, from which it will be rapidly absorbed by the mighty 
natural storage reservoir of the San Fernando, to filter slowly 
through the sand and gravel and enter the receiving galleries 
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of the city’s water-plant only after five or six years. This does 
not mean, of course, that the city will have to wait for years after 
the work is completed before being able to use the water, if 
it is required, as it would be easy to carry it directly to the point 
of intake, instead of waiting for the deliberate process of perco- 
lation. The water not needed for domestic supply will pass into 
conduits at the foot of Little Tejunga canon and be delivered di 
rectly to such irrigable tracts as may arrange for it. 
Superintendent Mulholland’s estimate of the cost of the en- 
tire enterprise as it has been outlined, including all purchases 


1 








LONG VALLEY DAM SITE, LOOKING UP STREAM 


of land and water, is $22,494,000. This has been worked out to 
the minutest detail, with a view to finding in every case the max- 
imum reasonable cost instead of the minimum, and allowing a 
generous margin for error. The calculations have been checked 
over by both contractors and engineers, and all agree that they 
are sufficiently liberal. Mr. Mulholland has made estimates for 
work of the same general character costing, in the aggregate, 
many millions of dollars, and the actual expenditure has always 
been less than his figures called for. In fact, he expects in this 
case to keep several million dollars inside of his estimates. If 
so, so much the better. However that may turn out, at least 
one disinterested, conservative and competent engineer has 
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placed himself on record as willing to recommend the project to 
private capitalists, as a sound investment, even though the cost 
were $45,000,000 instead of less than half that amount. 

The condensed statement of facts through which | have just 
hastened may seem dry enough reading, but the results to which 
they converge should be sufficient to fire the practical imag- 
ination of the coldest brain. What the bringing of this noble 
stream across the desert and through the mountains will signify 
to Los Angeles and the surrounding country is eloquently set 


forth by Mr. Smythe in following pages, and I need not dwell 








LONG VALLEY PAM SITE, LOOKING DOWN STREAM 


upon it. Yet I cannot forbear from quoting a couple of sen- 
tences from the testimony of a thoughtful witness before the 
joint investigating committee of the commercial bodies of Los 
Angeles a few weeks ago: “We can put under cultivation all 
the lands from Duarte to Santa Monica, and practically all the 
lands in the San Fernando Valley. We can make half a dozen 
Riversides in this country that is surrounding us.” 

And this means—it is worth a paragraph to itselfi—that with- 
in a radius of thirty miles from the City Hall of Los Angeles there 
may be living, before this generation has passed, under condi- 


tions more nearly ideal than now exist in any community of 
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similar size in the world, more people than are now in all Cali 
fornia. 

I have not as yet touched upon a feature of the Owens Rivet 
Project, subsidiary, to be sure, to the vital need for the watet 
itself, but of sufficient consequence to warrant the entire ex 
penditure planned for—the opportunities for the development of 
power existing where a million tons of water pours daily for 
year after year out of a channel fourteen feet wide to a vertical 
fall of more than a quarter of a mile. This is a rough approxt- 


mation (but within the truth) to an equivalent of what will 
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actually happen in bringing a continuous flow of 20,000 miners’ 
inches from the diversion point on Owens River to the San 
Fernando, according to the present plans. Mr. Mulholland es 
timates the total power development reasonably  practicabl 
along the entire distance at 85,000 to go,oo0o horse-power. More 
than half of this will be available within a short distance from 
the point where the stream emerges from the longest tunnel into 
the Little Tejunga—a scant twenty-five miles from Los Angeles. 
estimating the development at this point alone at 50,000 horse 

power and assuming that private corporations would be very 
glad to take it all at an annual rental of $15 per horse-powet 


for the “head,” constructing their own plant, it is clear that the 
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interest on the whole bond issue would be almost covered by this 
income alone. 

Yet, for myself, | do not think the interest will ever be pro- 
vided in just that way. One of the first things to be done in 
carrying out the Owens River Project is to install a 1,000-horse- 
power plant on Cottonwood Creek, at a cost of $250,000, from 
which will be furnished the power to drive the drills in the tun- 
nels, to run the ventilators, to remove the debris, to excavate 
the ditches, to mix the concrete and convey it from the mixer to 
the point where it is used—in a word, to do whatever can be done 
to advantage about such construction by electrically-driven ma- 
chinery. During the four years which must elapse before the 
water can be brought to the Little Tejunga, Los Angeles will 
have become quite accustomed to owning and operating its own 
power plant. And with the object lesson which we have already 
had of the wisdom of controlling our own water plant it would 
be strange indeed if we should consent to farming out another 
public utility once in our possession. 

There is a dream of today which may seem to most even more 
fantastic than Fred Eaton’s dream of thirteen years ago. It is 
of a Greater Los Angeles, reaching from the mountains to the 
sea, and from the San Gabriel to Simi Pass; a Los Angeles which 
shall contain within its bounds well towards two million men, 
women and children, more prosperous, happy and contented 
than a like number have ever been since history began to run; 
a Los Angeles whose citizens shall ride through broad and beau- 
tiful streets owned by the city, in cars belonging to the city, 
driven by power from the city’s plant, to homes lighted by the 
city; a Los Angeles in which every private owner of public 
utilities shall have surrendered his power to tax his fellow citi- 





zens, having been paid a just—a generous—compensation for all 
that he had owned. 

Fantastic the dream may be, but there are many who dare to 
dream it, and to believe that men already of middle age will live 


to see it “come true.”’ 
Los Angeles 
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V7? A THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 


vy THE OWENS RIVER PROJECT 
4 By WILLIAM E. SMYTHE 









HE overshadowing fact about the Owens River de 
velopment is its social significance—the fact that 
it will lay a secure foundation for a permanent, 
self-employing population to live prosperousl) 

within easy distance of what is destined to be onc 

of the most remarkable cities in the world. 

It is, of course, a great thing to solve the question of domestic 
water supply for an‘urban community which has grown so con 
stantly and rapidly that few people now smile when its enthus 
ilastic prophets predict a population of a million or more, but it 
is an infinitely greater thing to make it possible for such a popu- 
lation to become reasonably self-sustaining and measurably re 
move itself from the influence of outside vicissitudes. 

\ city which depends almost exclusively upon ulterior condi- 
tions for its own prosperity is never quite safe. This is particu- 
larly true of a city which relies to some extent on the favor of 
the tourist public, since travel for pleasure is one of the first 
luxuries to be curtailed in seasons of depression. The really 
solid town is the one whose banks, stores, factories, and trans- 
portation facilities are chiefly employed in serving a public draw- 
ing its sustenance from natural wealth in its immediate neigh- 
horhood. The difference is precisely that between a pyramid 
balanced upon its apex and a pyramid resting firmly upon its own 
foundation. In a certain degree, Los Angeles has been the 
former: with the assurance of a living stream from the high 
Sierras, it becomes the latter. 

And so I repeat that while it is a great thing to make sure that 
los Angeles is always to have plenty of water to drink and to 
apply for other domestic uses, and while it is a great thing to 
steady and even to strengthen the prices of its real estate, it is 
a far greater thing to make it possible for hundreds of thousands 
of people to dwell within its suburbs on land of their own, and to 
work for themselves in the midst of the most satisfying social 
conditions. 

A distinguished United States engineer tells me that he can 
make a good living for himself and his family on a single acre 
of irrigated land at Hollywood. Superintendent Mulholland tells 
me that not less than a hundred thousand acres of such land will 
be irrigated by the new public system. Put these two authorita 


tive statements together, while remembering that the average 
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rural family consists of five persons, and what is the picture 
which rises before your. mind? Assuredly, it is the picture of 
half a million people living within a radius of twenty-five miles 
from the City Hall at Los Angeles, the majority of them within 
five to fifteen miles. Consider what this means, even from the 
material point of view. 

Within the present limits of Los Angeles there lives a popula 
tion of not far from two hundred thousand souls. Statistics are 
not at hand to indicate what proportion of these are actively en 
gaged in regular employments, such as business, the professions, 


transportation, skilled and common labor, and what proportion 














IN ECHO PARK, LOS ANGELES Phot 


represents the leisure class. While the latter element is doubtless 
unusually large, a vast majority are included among the workers 
in various lines. Among this majority, there is not one individual 
who will not be directly affected by the growth of a rural popu- 
lation in surrounding neighborhoods now sparsely peopled, nota 
bly the San Fernando Valley on the north and the great areas 
of fertile soil between the city and the sea. 

To begin with, an army of labor will be needed to provide 
means for the distribution of water to thousands of little home 
steads which are to be. This work will be carried on over a 
series of years and the expenditure for labor and material will 
amount to many millions, all of which is in addition to the city’s 


great outlay on the major project. Doubtless the most approved 
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methods will be used in distributing water for irrigation. Every 
safeguard will be provided against the loss of the precious supply 
by seepage and evaporation. This will be costly, but so much the 
better for the community. It means a wider distribution of 
money in all channels while the work is going on, and it means 
a higher degree of prosperity for those who are to live on the 
land to the latest generation. Ina locality densely settled, where 
> - - 
land values are high, the best drainage facilities must also bk 
s S 
provided—more money, more labor, more prosperity for all, now 


and hereafter. But this is merely the foundation. 


There must be a constant extension of highways, equipped 





WESTLAKE PARK Photo by C, ¢ 
with electric railroads. There must be thousands of private 


houses and many public buildings, such as schools, churches, 1i 


braries, postofiices, and auditoriums. And all these buildings 
must be furnished and prepared for habitation down to the last 
detail. When this has been accomplished, it is only the beginning 


} 


t he commercial 


of the permanent prosperity which will flow to t 
and industrial establishments of the great town. For the thou 
sands who come to live upon the reclaimed lands will be both 
producers and consumers. They will cater to the wants of the 
present population, as the present population will cater to them. 


Many millions of new wealth will be annually produced from 
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soil now only useful in yielding light crops of grain, and these 
millions will be almost exclusively applied to the sustenance and 
expansion of the city and its immediately surrounding country. 

The effect of this development on the manifold activities of 
Los Angeles is so palpable that it need not be dwelt upon. Ina 
word, it means that the City of the Angels will maintain its 
present position and enhance it enormously without very much 
regard to what may happen north of Tehachepi or east of San 
Gorgonio. In an economic sense, it will be sufficient unto itself, 
and this in a degree which would be utterly impossible without 
the blessing of Owens River. 

One could dwell upon this thought indefinitely—could call the 
roll of the rich but vacant neighborhoods surrounding scores of 
towns and villages in Los Angeles county, where severe limita 
tions are set upon growth and the common prosperity by lack of 
water. But for the present purpose it is enough merely to sug- 
gest the possibilities which even the most painstaking study 
could hardly set forth in all their amplitude. The great fact is 
that Los Angeles has found a way to put a substantial founda- 
tion beneath the somewhat intangible superstructure which it has 
erected upon scenery, climate, and social advantages arising from 
the presence of great numbers of enterprising and cultivated peo- 
ple drawn from all parts of the United States. The prospect is 
wonderful indeed, but—by how narrow a margin was disaster 
escaped! Never did a city turn defeat into victory by a more 
daring and dramatic stroke than does Los Angeles in bringing 
Owens River to its doors. Literally, it plucks the flower Safety 
from the nettle Danger. 

Not only had the city and its surrounding country exhausted 
all the surface streams, but it had begun to draw upon the gravel 
beds and had the gravest reason to fear the gradual failing of that 
source of supply. This condition was not merely local, but gen 
eral throughout Southern California. At Pomona the water 
plane has fallen over one hundred feet. At San Bernardino, wells 
that were flowing two years ago now show a depth of fifty feet 
or more to water. The greatest body of underground water in 
Southern California is between Santa Ana and Compton; and 
even there the water plane has fallen over thirty feet in some 
places within four years. Other localities could be named where 
conditions are even more startling. 

To the comparatively few who knew and understood the full 
significance of the situation, not only did progress seem impossi 
ble, but actual retrogression, with consequences that it would be 
difficult and certainly painful to imagine, appeared to obscure the 
prospect. Such was the alarming situation which Los Angeles 
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reversed, both for itself and its surrounding territory, when it 
turned to the high Sierras to obtain a great water supply. If it 
were not a case of life or death, it was at least a case of bound- 
less growth or certain stagnation. No one who knows the peopk 
if Los Angeles could doubt the choice they would make under 
such circumstances. 

Now, let us briefly consider the more purely social significanc« 
f this bold undertaking. The engineers tell us that they will 


it only have water for a city of a million people, but water sufh 


cient to bring surrounding areas of fertile soil to the highest 


stage of production. Mr. Mulholland’s estimate of one hundred 


tage 
thousand acres is considered conservative 
It is safe to assume that the irrigated lands will be divided, a 


few vears hence, into very small units. This will be so, becauss 
the land must inevitably have extraordinary value, arising from 
the adequacy of the water supply, the proximity of a great city, 
he favorable climatic conditions, and the high social advantages 
vhich will be realized. The history of Southern California fur- 
nishes abundant proof of the fact that climate and society have 

ercial value which is promptly reflected in the price of real 
estate \nd the history of every country shows that the prox 
imity of productive land to a great market also enhances values 


nanv an acre of irrigated soil thus s1 


+ 


Does anyone doubt tha 


lated W earn five nh areqd dollars net every vear upon the 


average’ That is good interest on ten thousand dollars. It is at 
least certain that land will be valuable enough to compel the 
hoice of a small farm unit on the part of many who occupy it. 
What will they do with it? How would the distinguished 
engineer already quoted make a living for himself and family 
n one acre at Hollywood? Certainly not by raising grass or 
erall That branch of agriculture must be left to those em 
ploying cheaper land and water and cultivating broad acres 


Nor would he dare to stake the fortunes of his family upon a 


1 


single acre devoted to fruit, even of the citrus varieties. The 


sire 


P 11 . 
mg tendency m the smallest irrigated areas is to engage 


in the most intense forms of cultivation, so that each square 


foot mav be made to vield its tribute in the form of food, or 


cash, or both. The man who lived for thirty vears on a sing 


acre in the Sacramento Valley died famous and well-to-do. He 
raised a wide variety of vegetables and small fruit, together with 
many carefully selected fruit trees, and kept onsiderable poul 
try He made money every year and loaned it to neighbors who 


were having a losing fight on ten thousand-acre ranches. ‘There 
Seat handred doll 


! Nn tasadenada Ww 0 realizes Weve 


from an acre of strawberries which he sells at the local fruit 
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It is conceivable that there might be an overproduction of 
small fruits and vegetables, but will there ever be an overpro- 
duction of three square meals a day? And is there really any 
doubt that industrious families who want to collect their living 
straight from the soil can do so where all conditions conspire to 
favor their effort as they will in the immediate neighborhood of 
los Angeles when the melted snows of the Sierras shall moisten 
the land? There can be no reasonable doubt concerning that 
proposition. Families can reap a generous living from very small 
irrigated areas and have something to sell for cash. It is entirely 
possible that a higher organization of industry will be required 
to permit them to realize the best standard of living, and it is 
possible that some of the agencies which now compel the farmer 
to divide the profits of his labor will have to be readjusted or 
abolished. But there can be no doubt that mother earth will do 
her part to sustain a mass of people in a condition of enduring 
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These people will live in the midst of the most ideal social con 
ditions which the world has seen. From the mountains to the 
sea, the land will be like one great garden, filled with beautiful 
homes. The fortunate inhabitants will be of the country, yet of 
the town. They will enjoy the independence of the one, the 
neighborly association of the other. A few minutes’ ride on the 
electric car will take them to the great school, the great church, 
the great theater, the great advantages of every sort, yet in the 
immediate neighborhood of their own dwelling they will find 
the material for the quieter forms of social enjoyment which 
come closer to the heart. 

No one could pursue this fascinating aspect of the subject 
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without exposing himself to criticism as a painter of rosy pict- 
ures. ‘Those who lack imagination to behold the picture with 
their own eyes will scarcely credit it when seen through the 
vision of another, while those possessing imagination will re- 
quire no assistance in comprehending the true social significance 
of the Owens River development. In the writer's opinion, it is 
this feature of the vast enterprise which will challenge the 
world’s attention most surely and fix it most intensely and en 
duringly. For material prosperity changes or passes, but social 
good survives. And there is reason to believe that the neigh 
borhood of Los Angeles will supply the highest refinement which 
has ever come to the life of the common man. 


San Diego 
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THE RECLAMATION SERVICE AND 


THE OWENS VALLEY 
By F. H. NEWELL, CHIEF ENGINEER 


NDER the Reclamation Act of June 17, 1905, sur 


veys and examinations were begun in California 
+ 1; . » Bas ats ie -+¢ sts ’ . » ole ¢ Pt 
fo discover feasible Opportunities tor reclamation 
1° a - Lee 1 + + 1; ‘ ] 
projects. There was already at the disposal of 
the Reclamation Service the knowledge and ex 


perience of Mr. J. B. Lippincott, supervising en 





gineer for California. He had for many vears previously 
. S. Geological Survey 


been the hydrograpl er for the U. 
an and had acquired a large amount of detailed and genera! 
Va 

NZ a Se ‘ nian ] F — = P the St: 
; Inlormation Concerning the water resources of the ate. 
of the localities to which attention was given was 


Li 


(ne 


the Owens Valley. This, 


being remote from ordinary lines of 
travel, was a country concerning which there was very litth 
definite information. It was impossible to form any accurat« 
conception of the water supply, or to consicer the relative merits 
of this locality as against other and better known parts of the 
State. As soon as it appeared that some other and apparently 
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CLAUSEN OF THE RECLAMATION SERVICE “AT HOMF,” IN THE OWENS VALLEY 
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more promising localities were too much involved by legal com- 
plications, work was begun in Owens Valley. Systematic river 
measurements were initiated and surveys made of reservoir sites 
and of irrigable lands. When it was known that the Reclamation 
Service had under consideration a project in this valley, there 
followed, as a matter of course, a rapid development of specu 
lative interest, and attention was drawn to opportunities which 
might exist for investment by private capital. This invariably 
follows any survey made by the Reclamation Service, and al 
though at all times the public and individuals are warned that 


these examinations are merely preliminary and may result in 











OWENS RIVER GAGING STATION 


condemning the project, vet the optimism of the promoter leads 
him to hope for the best and make corresponding recommenda 
tions to his principals. It is almost impossible to convince such 
a man that it is necessary to find out all of the unfavorable condi 
tions as well as the favorable 

\t the Same time that investigations were being made. in 
(Owens Valley similar surveys were being conducted in othet 
parts of the State, with the hope of taking up for construction as 
soon as possible the work which seemed to offer the least diff 
culty and the greatest benefit. In June, 1go05, it became apparent 


; 


that choice must soon be made between various projects, and a 
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board of engineers, as is usual in such cases, was instructed to go 
over the engineering data and make recommendations. ‘This 
board considered the situation in California, called attention to 
the vested rights already existing in the Owens Valley, also the 
proposed power developments and the purchases made by the 
city of Los Angeles with the intent of developing, if possible, a 
source of water supply. A recommendation was therefore made 
to the effect that no further expenditure be incurred on surveys 
until the legal status of various rights could be determined and 
the plans of various conflicting interests, particularly those of the 
city of Los Angeles, could be ascertained. In short, the project. 
though presenting many favorable features, was not such as to 
justify continuing to spend money, especially in view of the fact 
that the funds immediately available may be needed for other 
projects more favorably situated in the State. 

The status, therefore, is that the Owens Valley project, as far 
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as surveys are concerned, is being held in abeyance for furthet 
consideration. Inquiries are being directed toward the legal as 
pect of the case and the Government is holding its present rights 
It is impossible to predict what action will be taken until a more 
complete knowledge is had of the complications of land owner 
ship and of existing claims to water. These are matters which 
in their finality must be dealt with by other branches of the Gov 
ernment than the Reclamation Service, and which must finally be 
passed upon by the Secretary of the Interior. In such matters 
the Reclamation Service is simply the organization by which the 
Secretary gathers a knowledge of engineering or physical facts 


Washington, D. ¢ 


\s might be inferred from the above statement, it is within 
the power of the Secretary of the Interior to block the City of 
Los Angeles by refusing to consent to right of way across forest 
reserves and other government land. Some of the reasons which 
should be considered against such action are given below 

In 1880 the population of the County of Los Angeles was 
33,381 souls. In 1905 it is approximately 375,000, with reduced 
boundaries. This rapid development is due to the energy of its 
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people, coupled with remarkable climatic and topographical 
conditions. During this period of time the City of Los Angeles 
has been transformed from a remote agricultural district, using 
the waters of the Los Angeles River for irrigation purposes, into 
a prosperous town of 200,000, now consuming the entire flow of 


the river for domestic purposes. Where else can such rapid de 


velopment be shown 
During the year 1904, 5,145 new water connections were mac 
by the Water Works, representing a growth during that vear of 


probably 25,000 people. The assessed valuation of the country 














GRAIN IN THE OWENS VALLEY 


is now approximately $235,000,000, and the revenue derived from 
the sale of an inch of water for domestic purposes amount to 
fully $500 per annum. It is assumed that a municipal domestic 
consumption of water is the highest use to which that water 
can be put. This is so recognized by the courts, and the law of 
eminent domain can be applied for this purpose. 

for horticultural purposes in this neighborhood, the selling 
price of an inch of water is fully $2,000. A miners’ inch of water 
is equal to one-fiftieth of a cubic foot per second, or 13,000 gal- 
lons per day. At Corona, near Los Angeles, 600 miners’ inches 
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of water this season served 4,000 acres of citrus trees, a large 
portion of which were not matured trees, and produced a crop 
worth $1,500,000 on the Eastern market, or at the rate of $2,500 
per miners’ inch for the season. The yield will largely increase 
with the age of the trees. Similar results are produced in othe 
neighboring places. This amount of money is distributed be 
tween the growers, the pickers, the packers, box-makers, com 
mission merchants and railroad companies. 

(Owens Valley is situated in Inyo County, California, and is 
a small but important portion of that county. The total popula 
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tion of the county in 1880 was 2,928. In 1goo it was 4.377. “The 
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A SPECIMEN OF WASTE OF WATER IN THE OWENS VALLE\ 


assessed valuation of the entire county at the last assessment 
\vas $2,000,000. An inch of water is worth, in Owens Valley, ap 
proximately $20 when sold outright. 

The Valley is bounded on the west by the lofty range of the 
Sierra) Nevada, which is practically impassable, and = on th 
east by a desert. The water supply is derived from the eastern 
slope of the Sierra Nevada, flowing through the Owens Rivet 
into the Owens Lake, which is a salt lake without outlet, where 
the waters not used for irrigation are evaporated. 

The Valley is at an elevation of over 4,000 feet; it is cold and 
the growing season lasts from the first of May to the end of 
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September. It is impossible to grow citrus fruits in this region, 
and little else is produced than forage crops. 

The depth of water, as applied annually for the growth of a 
crop of alfalfa, is from seven to nine feet. (ne and one-half 
miners’ inches of water are used to the acre. Three crops of 
alfalfa are cut each year, amounting to about six tons to the acre, 
or four tons to the miners’ inch. At the high price of $10.00 
this represents a value of $40.00, as the result of the use of an 
inch of water one year in that section. This hay is used mostly 
in feeding live stock in the Valley itself. Because of the remote 
position of the county, very little produce is shipped out. 

The total irrigated area in the Owens Valley is probably from 
30,000 to 40,000 acres. By the regulation of the stream flow 
through storage reservoirs, by an adjustment of the rival claims 
of a dozen canals, and by the limitation of the present wasteful 
methods of using water, this irrigated area could possibly be ex- 
tended from 60,000 to 80,000 acres additional to that now served. 

In and around the City of Los Angeles the condition, with ref- 
erence to the water supply, is distressing. The Los Angeles 
River is flowing about 2,000 miners’ inches or 40 cubic feet per 
second. The summer consumption of the city is about 80 cubic 
feet per second. The additional amount required is obtained by 
pumping from underground water supplies. These water sup 
plies are failing. The records of the Hydrographic Branch of the 
Geological Survey clearly and officially show this condition of 
affairs. It has been a subject of investigation and study for some 
four or five years, and confirmation of these statements is easily 
obtained. 

The City of Pasadena, which immediately adjoins Los Angeles, 
is in a worse condition than the City of Los Angeles. Only by 
sinking wells deeper each year and running tunnels further into 
the gravel beds is the domestic water supply sustained. Orchards 
in this vicinity, which previously have been thrifty, are fre- 
quently abandoned. 

The town of Hollywood, adjoining the City of Los Angeles 
on the west, is in still worse condition. It is only by suffrance 
vn the part of the City of Los Angeles that Hollywood is ob- 
taining water for domestic purposes. 

[f the Secretary of the Interior desires to prevent the City of 
Los Angeles from bringing any water to this locality he can 
do so by refusing to grant right of way applications over the 
public lands and through the forest reserves. It will, however, 
be well to consider carefully the fact that such an action would 
probably result, not only in checking a prosperous and rapid 
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growth of Southern California communities, but would possibly 
lead to their absolute retrogression. 

The people of Los Angeles, by a vote of 14 to 1, supported by 
every commercial organization, have decided to undertake the 
construction of this monumental piece of work, at an estimated 
cost almost as great as the entire reclamation fund, doing the 
work as a public work and creating greater benefits than could 
be accomplished by the utilization of that water in Owens Val 
ley. 

The City of Los Angeles is willing to pay fairly and even 








AN OWENS VALLEY SCENE 


generously for all that it obtains in the Owens Valley, but it ts 
not willing to purchase dry and unproductive lands that are ap- 
parently being held for speculative purposes by those who were 
hoping for the construction of a Government Project in the 
Owens Valley. The City must go to Inyo County courts and 
juries in any condemnation it attempts, consequently the rights 
of that locality will be amply protected. 


Los Angeles 
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“WATER OUT OF THE ROCK” 
By GRACE ELLERY CHANNING 
¢¢ UNNING water,” said Swedenborg, “is tin syinbol of 
living Truth.” “Water,” says a modern writer, “is 
the living joy of Rome.” 

No other city in the world boasts such a water supply; and 
who thinks of Rome thinks at once of two things binding to 
gether her Past and Present—the fountains which are her present 
charm and the aqueducts which were the glory of her Past. 


Rome was not born a water-citvy ready-made. It has been 


truly said, the three things which prove the greatness of the 
early Romans are their paved roads, their aqueducts and _ theit 
great sewers. Rome was an almost arid city to begin with, re 
lving upon the Tiber, that “mud-puddle in strenuous motion.’ 
as Hawthorne justly describes it, for her water-supply, and upon 


1 


certain cisterns, probably of rain-water, and such venerated 
springs as that of the Muses in the grove outside the Porta 
Capena beneath the Coelian hill. Such as it was, her very in 


sufficient water-supply rose at periods and flooded her, precisely 
as if it had been a Western torrent, so that vou may still sec 
the records high up on the fagades of ancient churches lor 
400 years after the founding of the city she got along in this 
uncomfortable fashion, never having enough water, but fre 
quently having too much. 

four hundred vears later, nine great bodies of water were 


Still later 


pouring into Rome through nine great aqueducts. 
this number rose to nineteen. The total length of the channels 
of the original nine was upwards of 285 Roman miles, of which 


242 were cut beneath the surface, and forty-three carried on 


substructure above the ground. The height of level (with one 
solitary and relatively insignificant exception) increased with 
each new aqueduct. In other words, the equivalent of a stream 
17 


twenty feet wide by six feet deep, with a fall six times as rapid 


as the river Thames, poured daily into Rome, between the times 


> 


of Trajan and Aurelian, a supply estimated at 332,300,624 gal 
lons—332 gallons per diem for every soul in a city of 1,000,000. 
In our days, we are told, forty gallons is esteemed “sufficient o1 
excessive,’ “including the use of waters in manufactures, ete.” 
This abundance of water, together with her excellent drainage, 
rendered Rome, in spite of her crowded population and an un 
healthful neighborhood, one of the cities freest from the scourg 
of epidemic diseases of her times. 
This article appeared in Our West for October, 1903, as part of the series “* What We Can 
Learn from Rome.” It is reprinted for its peculiar appropriateness in connection 


with a treatment of the plan for bringing to Los Angeles as much water as Rome ever 
had, and from much further away.—Eps 
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“MILKS OF SILENT ARCHES” 


Not merely was water abundant, but they went a long way to 
get it. The Aqua Marcia, famous to this day for its purity 
and coolness, bubbling up from a beautiful spring in the mount 
ains, not far from Subiaco, rushes sixty-five miles through chan- 
nel and aqueduct into the heart of Rome; and today—brought 
again into the city by an Anglo-Roman Company in 1872—thts 
famous water supplies cisterns at the tops of houses on the high 
hills. Classical writers dilated upon its qualities ; Shakespeare 
himself makes Brutus mention it in “Coriolanus,” notwith 
standing the small anarchronism involved, seeing that the aque 
duct was not constructed until 300 years after Brutus’s death 
It is still accounted the purest water in Rome. At its source it 
is said to be so cool that a glass of water plunged into it on a 
warm day shivers into fragments, as a glass will do in winter if 
boiling water be poured into it. It is sold on the street in bot 
tles during the summer, and even when Rome is sweltering in 
heat, water run from the Aqua Marcia pipes, notwithstanding 
the heated metal in which it completes its passage, fills a goblet 
with a draught which it is difficult to believe has come uncooled 
to the lips across sixty miles of blazing Campagna. The utmost 
care was taken to protect the water in its passage that it might 
not be heated on the long journey ; so also the greatest pains were 
taken to preserve the purest water for drinking solely, while the 
less sweet and delicate streams served for watering the great 
gardens, and supplying the 107 gratuitous baths of Rome, the 
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kmperors palace and the Pretorian camps. \t the time ol 
Vrajan and Hadrian a great deal of work was done to periect 
the water-system of Rome, and the amazement of tle people is 
recorded at seeing copious streams pouring over the arid heights 
of the Aventine. Centuries later, Pope Paul brought the same 
miracle to pass on the Janiculum, in the floods of the “Aqua 
'aolo,” which to this day supply all Trastevere. Much such 
an amazement would seize the inhabitants of Los Angeles if 
limitless fountains suddenly burst forth on her highest and dry 
est hills. 

Having gotten their water, they took care of it. It had not 








A MODERN AQUEDUCT 


the benefit of belonging to a “Water Company.” ‘Today ih 
\qua Marcia is more or less in trouble on that very account, to 
judge from paragraphs in the papers, taking the mind back to 
California with a very homesick feeling. 

Seven hundred men under Frontinus (from whom we derive 
ail our information, and who acted as “Superintendent oi 
\Water-works” in his day) were employed to keep the filtering 
places and channels in proper repair. It is interesting—and 
suggestive—to know that of the 700 employes the Emperor paid 
for 460, the State for 240. 

Everyone knows how marvelously these water-ways were 
built; how in channels, five Roman feet high, and two and a half 
feet broad, with walls a foot thick and roofs thicker still, the 
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water was carried over rough bottoms—to agitate and aerate, 
round bends at every half-mile—to break the force of the cut 
rent, through filtering chambers ingeniously simple, by ventilat 
ing shafts, into reservoirs (whence branches bore it ail over 
the thirsty Campagna, then a garden, now a desert) to burst at 
last into garden, home and fountain, in the torrents of the Trevi 


or the gentle plash of the Barchetta, so that at all times the 


air of Rome is “quite full of the sound of falling water.” A 
blest boon, this, indeed, for an inland city. Nothing, when all 


is said, atones for the lack of water in a landscape save its arti 


ficial presence. 


tite | ‘ see . 
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“ACKOSS THE CAMPAGNA”™ 


No one knows the true value of “water—the greatest thing 
in the world”—who has not lived in and loved an arid land. ‘Vo 
one whose home is in our Southwest, where a “dry season’ 
really means what it calls itself, and the very river is named 
“Seco”—who has known the jealous treasuring of little pools 
for thirsty roses, where every drop of water takes on something 
the value of a lesser gem, and watched impatient for that nig 
gard “two hours” bath-time of the lawns and bushes every 
day, there is something intoxicating in the incessant, opulent, 
imperial abundance of water in Rome, to which the shallow 
Tiber has nothing to say. “Surely they will cut off the foun- 
tains,” we say, as rainless month succeeds to rainless month”’— 
“surely the supply will be exhausted—the Zanjero will be upon 
us with his warnings ;” but the children splash in it, the piazzas 
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are wet with it, and the supply never fails. | have not envied 
Victor Emmanuel III nor the Pope, but | have mightily envied 
all summer long the man whose mission it is twice a day to Iift 
up all the little square doors in the pavement, fasten his wheleed 
hose thereto, and make a significance of rain all over the hot 
stones, using his liberal discretion as to pools for the cab-horses 
to stand in and temporary ponds for the barefoot brown toes of 
children to riot in. 

Nor could a Californian but be made thoughtful by all this. 
We have already the climate of Rome and her natural beauty 
an improved edition of both; we have her trees and flowers, her 
kindly sea-breeze and her bracing mountain airs; we have even 
an insufficient river of our own, which yet I have seen rise, 
Tiber-like, and sweep away house, tree and bridge—nay, the 
very stream called “Dry” ran off with a postoffice in a time 











“TO FILL BRONZE JAR OR FIASCO” 


that is hardly past history; and have we not in our Sierras, to 
which the Sabines are but foothills, our glacial lakes, our rocky 


springs ’>—above all, have we not our engineers? Cannot a free 
people do what an enslaved one did? Is a Republic less omni 
potent for good than an Empire? Have we not already mac 


our far-away water into near-at-hand electricity, and cannot w« 
compel the water itself? With water, Southern California would 
be unapproachable—the noblest southern country given to man 

This makes the poetry of Rome, this gives life and charm to 
every bare piazza and narrow alley, for as if this loveliest ele 
ment must work itself out in beauty, it flowers here in a thou 
sand beautiful forms, not only in the broad squares where sculpt 
ured figures pour it forth into great basins, or throw it high 
into the air, but from every street-corner where some quaint 
head thrusts forth from a gray wall. Here it is a faun who 
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fills a barrel, and there a mischievous sprite blows it out from 
his puffed cheeks, and in every court-yard, as you pass the 
wide portone, some basin or cascade greets the eye and ear, 
cooling, refreshing and delighting all together. None can doubt 
how much water has to do with the health and moral health of 
Rome; the children play, the elders loiter, everyone comes to 
fill his bronze jar or glass fiasco, and undergoes, all unawares. 
the subtle influence. In the time of Agrippa there were 700 
reservoirs, large and mall, down to the household basin ot 
cistern; there were 105 fountains and 170 gratuitous baths in 


Rome. Today the Thermae are represented by bathing houses 
on the Tiber, but the fountains seem to have multiplied them- 
selves endlessly. Under Frontinus it was strictly forbidden to 


dip a dirty bucket into one of these street fountains, which 
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“FLOWERING INTO BEAUTIFUL FORMS” 


then as now made glad the heart of Rome, and the hearts of 


her poorer population. \n equal care was bestowed in dis 
tributing the overflow and in separating the surface water from 
the drainage in the great Cloaca, another glory of the ancient 
time from which we still may learn. 

Second only, perhaps not even second in the long analysis, to 
this fundamental fact of water in any shape, is the subtle in 
fluence of these beautiful shapes, culminating in the majestic 
beauty of the Roman aqueduct. Here one’s heart 


and august 
fails; we have invented the iron pipe, capable of sustaining 
torrents. I suppose, if we brought water from our glacial lakes 
and snow-fed streams, it would be in iron pipes across. bart 
bridges. Yet I take heart again; only a small proportion of 
the Roman water-way is overground. Even if we piped and 
tunneled our Sierras, might there not be some sublime approach 
by bridge and noble arch within our city limits at the least? 
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“OLD TRITON” 
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Phe chief approach to Rome lay between the magnificent arcades 
of the Marcian and Claudian aqueducts, not more than a hun 
dred yards apart, and through their arches, thirty feet high 
on the one hand and fifty on the other, the wide Campagna 
stretched away to purple distances, to shadowy Monte Cavo and 
white Soracte. Not less than the power was the beauty. And 
here is a fact on which the education of the future will more 
and more have to rest. We shall never be really a great people 
until we have learned to take account of beauty zs of religion. 
Beauty is in itself a religious influence; they who systematically 
leave it out of the account remain barbarians, and nothing is 


truly well done which is not beautifully done as well. The 
time will come when every work of utility will be a work of 
beauty, like the Roman aqueducts. This it is which makes 


the enduring charm, which causes something to spring to the 
eve and touch the heart at sight of those silent miles of arches, 
as no other Roman ruin, temple, or holy place can do. You 
cannot look upon them without realizing the giant streams of 
life and strength and joy they bore to ancient Rome. The 
palaces were for the Caesars, the Churches were for the purp! 
Hierarchy, the temples were for the gods and the trophies of 
the conquerors, the water was for all, the one copious blessing 


of the wretched pleb. And with a right significance the arches 
of the aqueducts dominated all Rome, “among the grandest and 
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most conspicuous objects,” the most beautiful amid that worl 
of beautiful structures, and the most enduring also. 

When one thinks what equal splendor might be wrought foi 
another Southland with the blessing of water, one sighs for a 
brief, beneficent Caesar. Next to water, the \West lacks archi 
tecture. If only much water might be combined with a little 
architecture and the useful, honorable iron pipe flower into arch 
and bridge and fountain (not of the old forms but new and as 
noble), what an achievement were this! Who can call that un 
economical which rears at a certain present cost an object lesson 
of beauty to last two thousand years—which plants an influ 
ence of work silently upon a race throughout the generations of 
men? And who can justly declare that any work is economical 
which permanently neglects this element of the enduring beau- 
tiful? 

If there is one development of art left for America it must be 
in the line of the beauty of the useful—in the ennobling of all 
which serves the noble common uses of life and humanity. This 
is art and work worthy a great democracy. Not palaces for any 
Imperor, but fair homes for a free people; not cathedrals for 
any hierarchial priesthood, but schools, colleges, libraries for 
the new religion of humanity, built and adorned as the temples 
and the churches of an elder day; not great gardens for any 
prince, noble, cardinal or millionaire, but great parks for a 
whole people; and among all the thousand forms in which the 
democracy will work out this religion of beauty, what can be 
worthier its best endeavors, better deserve its lavish care, than 
that which bears witness to the presence of the life-giving ele 
ment, to flowing health, prosperity and happiness, in short to 
“water in a thirsty land.” 


Rome, Italy 
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SUCH THINGS AS THIS LOS ANGELES MAY LEARN FROM ROM1I 





SONS OF THE SOIL 
By EUGENE M. RHODES 
Hk. train-load of cattle had been duly delivered to 
the consignees at the Kansas City stockyards, and 
Dallas was foot-loose. Followed the purchase of 
a ready-made suit of clothes, a bath and a shave, din 
ner and a twenty-hours’ sleey 


He arose refreshed the next morning at ten, all fa 





tigue from his wearisome trip with the cattle cast asic 


and forgotten \fter dinner he sallied forth and 

boarded a street car 
Up Grand avenue they went, Dallas wholly intent on viewing the 
new town, and merely shaking his head at the conductor's invitation 
to take a trans fe r The ar became less crowded as th long run 
to Westport was done, and at length it stopped and the few remain 


ng passengers got out 


Phe conductor approached the cowboy and said gruff 

‘Well, vou'll have to get out.” 

Dallas put on his most verdant air. “Why?” he queried, inno 
cently 

“Why? Because we don't go any further, that’s why,” explos 
1\ 

“()-h-h!" said Dallas, seemingly much enlightened. Then, as one 
who is grasping at a new idea, “But—but, don't you go back ?” 

The irate conductor glared at hin “Go back! Of course, we 
vo back! Do vou think i Here he choked and an eloq: I pause 


ensued, Dallas looking in his face with an air of pleased expectation 
and interest, evidently awaiting further informatior 
But, you'll have to pay again,” he spluttered at last 
“Oh-h!" said Dallas agai He fished up his fare, and the con 
ductor beat a retreat to the front platform, where he held a consulta- 


tion with the motorman, with many suspicious glances at the solitary 


nmate of the car. 

Dallas’s features relaxed into a confidential grin 

Ten minutes later, as the conductor was hurriedly taking fares, 
Dallas touched him on the arm. The conductor turned sharply on 
him 

“Well—what is it now?” he snapped 

‘| think,” ventured Dallas, timidly, “I'll take one of them things.’ 

“One of them what ?” 


“One of them there,” and he pointed to the gaudy transfer slips 


he car was all attention now, the passengers nudging and giggling 
“Where to?” 
“Huh?” responded Dallas, blank] 

This stor Ss the conclusion of “The Desire of the Moth,” appearing in Our West 


for October, 1902 
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The unfortunate conductor began to exhibit svmptoms of strangu 
lation. 

“Where—do—vou—want a transfer—to 

“O-h! where to? Why, just anywheres.’ 

\ transfer slip was thrust hurriedly into his hai 

“Next street,” said the conductor, red in the face with vexation 

The other passengers were boiling over, but Dallas was bland! 
unconscious 

When he was off, Dallas let his face relax again. “This Kansas 
City is sure a real nice town,” he said softl » himself 


But one other passenger got off with him—a well set-up and we 


groomed young fellow with frank and pleasing features 

“Going to the ball-game?” he inquired 

Dallas looked at the smooth, clear, fresh face, aglow 
vouth and health, and liked it—albeit mentally contrasti { 
his own we ithe beaten countenance “N Vasil ¢ ne al 
where in particular 

“Just taking a rise out of fim?” suggested the other, jerking Ins 
thumb over his shoulder at the receding car 

Dallas nodded, and this time they both grim 

‘Bette ( " ol aay continu | the voutl (sreat van IN Isas 
Citv and Buffalo.” 

‘I'd just as lief.” said Dallas. “That ne fe the 
bills while vou explain the fine points 
ball oncet It Dallas but | aint onto his | ball | ic] 

“Just as u say,” said the othe - id “Alphonse (jas 
ton’ with vou about it, but the fact is, money ts low with mi Got 
laid off the other dav, and haven't caught on t 1) { | 
really ought not to pernut mysell t] inlul ct \1 he s , 
ingratiating | 

“Katon is 1 name, he went on ~ oa | 

Dallas extended his hand *\leComas ts ull 4 Da 
las 

The vy went to the parl le evethes where lol cl ross 
with the ball game, and Dallas with a study « tor Aansas ( 
Was gettin vorst of th ne, anid 
grossly abusive of the visiting team, and thei t plavs 
with a stony silence, while ar rally by the | team was vreet 
with a storm of applau But Dallas note that Ikaton, wit 
very few others, cheered a good Init or a difficult catch without refer 
ence to which side had made it: and he nodded | | | in approval 
iat ll do he salt l« himselt \fter thy | 
on the other man’s sho Cl la \ . | si 
‘lve a business proposition to mak ‘ 


When they were clear of the crowd, Dallas begat 1) ant 
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a situation as private tutor’ ‘Cause if you do, here’s the lay for 
you. I want a little course of manners-while-you-wait. Something 
neat, but not gaudy. Just enough so’s they won't charge admission 
to see me eat, as | work my way further into the East. About 


clothes—and hats—and tan shoes—and bald-faced shirts—and ties 
And introductions—and what to say when you put your foot through 
a lady’s dress—when to drink out of finger-bowls—and all the reall, 
important things.” He waved his hand in a comprehensive gesture 

“It isn’t polish I’m looking for—just varnish. Life is too short 
to teach me all I don't know. I just want you to outline lightl 
how much I don’t know—so I'll know when I don’t know. As | 
figure it out, your not knowing a thing doesn’t do you so much 
harm, so long as you know you don’t know it. It’s when you don't 
know that, that vou grieve yourself and other friends. I want you 
to expose my ignorance as much as you can in a month, or, say 
six weeks, if you haven't rustled another job by that time. Then 
I want to pervade the effete East somewhat. Meantime I pay the 


freight regardless. Does it go?’ 


“It goes,” said the younger man. “Only |'m not any gilded 
social success myself—only a clerk at twenty dollars per.” 


“A clerk at twenty dollars per can give me cards and spades anid 
beat me out at this game,” said Dallas. “I reckon you can tell m« 
a heap more than I can learn anyhow.” 

It need not be said that a frontiersman would not take so radical 
a step as this without an adequate reason. In this case the reason 
was otherwise known as Miss Elizabeth Calvert of Detroit. 

In due course of time Dallas presented himself at the Calverts’ 
pleasant suburban home, announcing cheerfully that. he had come 
East to grow up with the country. Mrs. Calvert was frankly ck 
lighted. Frank John received him with exuberant joy, and Mr 
Calvert—whose knowledge of Dallas was derived from post-vaca 
tion reports from his wife, son and daughter—with marked warmth 
and cordiality. Miss Elizabeth was surprised. She consistently) 
maintained this attitude long after she had had time for the novelty 
to have ceased to startle her. She was, moreover, elusive, capricious, 
changeable, arbitrary and unexpected. By which vou will perceive 
that Miss Elizabeth was a thoroughly normal girl 

A dashing lieutenant, too, there was, loathed of Dallas's heart, 
who frequented the Calvert home, and to whom Miss Bessie was 
noticeably kind. 

These things disturbed Dallas, but more than all else he was 
troubled by the sharp contrast between the life in the city and th 
bleak, desolate and lonely land he had come from, with its countless 
privations—accepted there without comment or regret: as much a 


matter of course there as were the thousand little comforts. refine 
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ments and luxuries in the life Bessie had been accustomed to. Con 
ditions which he had never thought of taking exception to, or even 
deeming undesirable, seemed monstrous now, when thought of as 
part of her future. 

Frank John devoted most of his leisure to entertaining Dallas 


ra) 
s“. 


dragging him to a great many places where he did not want to 


initiating him into the charms of automobiles, and steam launches, 
and giving glowing dissertations on the resources and future of De 
troit—her show places, the volume of traffic through her water-ways, 
and, most of all, her street-car system, “the best in the world,” as all 
good Detroit citizens inform the wayfaring man during the first 
fifteen minutes of their acquaintance. 

“Frank John,” said the visitor, about three weeks after his arrival, 
as they sauntered along the water front, “you folks don't seem to be 
going over the hills to the poor-house to any great extent. Now, | 
heard 

“Yes, | know,” interrupted his friend. “That was mostly young 
and excitable reporter. Had the Governor taking the count. ‘R« 
ports of my death greatly exaggerated,” Mark Twain once had o 
casion to wire a friend. That's very much the way it was with dad's 
financial downfall—though I believe he did get his fingers pinched a 
little. We'd better go home, if vou're going to take in the flubdub 
bery at the Elton’s.” 

‘Not going,” grunted the Westerner. 

‘| thought you were going to take Less?" 

“No—she's going with that diamond-dyed product of the Charity 
School on the Hudson,” said Dallas, in deep disgust “I'm done 
with this butterfly life, anvway—me. I'm going to get me som 
thing to do in this man’s town, and after | get it, sell out my littl 
old hook-and-ladder brand. I can see now how much smarter you 
fellows are than we are. You set the price on what you buy from 
us, and you set the price on what we buy from you. ‘Now vou take 
the crow and I'll take the turkey—or, I'll take the turkey and you take 
the crow,” said the white hunter. ‘Huh! says the noble red man, 
‘You never say turkey to Injun oncet.’ [ want on the side of the 
table where the percentage is in my favor. Tomorrow I start out 


to get my bearings.” 


Miss Grace Van Arsdale leaned forward in her chair, her eyes 
sparkling with mischief. Miss Van Arsdale was visiting Miss Cal 
vert, and had been that young lady's inseparable companion every 
time. Dallas had seen her for a month. Whether instigated there 
unto by Miss Elizabeth or prompted by feminine free-masonry, 
it certainly had all the ear-marks of a conspiracy; and Dallas was 


growing restless and morose. 
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“I was just thinking,” explained Dallas, meekly, “how much sim 
ilarity there is between the two languages at times. Compare ou! 
Captains of Industry with the French ‘Chevaliers d’Industrie.’ Al 
most identical, you see—the difference is not worth—” 

“Oh, how mean vou are,” broke in the vivacious Miss Van Ars 
dale, pouting. “Do be serious, and don’t poke fun at sacred subjects. 
Jesting aside, now, why all this searching after knowledge? Do you 
intend to make your home here, if you find a business worthy of yout 
attention ?” 

“I—I did hope to’—hesitatingly—‘but I'll have to change my) 
plans, I guess. But I'll quit New Mexico anyhow.” 

“Yes?” said Miss Van Arsdale, with polite interest \nd where 
do you intend to go from here?” 

*To—to Utah.” He sighed mournfully 

Miss Van Arsdale sat up very straight, her cheeks aglow. Sli 
had thoroughly enjoyed the discomfort and embarrassment she had 
caused this young man for weeks, but now it seemed as if the tables 
were being turned. She began talking at once, to cov 1€1 
fusion. This was unwise. 

“You ought to marry and settle down here, Mr. McComas.” 

Dallas leaned toward her, a wistful look in his eve. “*I—I thoug 
maybe,” he faltered, hopefully, “that | could—persuade you and Miss 
Calvert—why, she’s gone!” 

For Miss Van Arsdale was sweeping majestically from the room, 
flashing a glance of withering indignation at him from the door 


“How dare you,” said Miss Bessie, furiously, stamping her littl 


foot. “You've insulted her. You insinuated that she was ‘brassv’ 
and as good as called her a gooseberry—” 
‘Tl? I did?” And Dallas opened his eyes in round amazement 
“Yes, you. You know very well vou did. Don't look at me Ith 


that. You've driven her off.” 

“Now, who could have possibly expected that?” came the slow 
query. Innocent perplexity was in his tones, but he caught Miss 
Bessie’s eye and both laughed in spite of themselves. “Anyhow, 
is not near so lonesome since she’s gone, is it?” 

Miss Calvert regarded him in frigid silencé 
“Well, as | was saying 
‘Not another word,” said Miss Elizabeth, her face a divine crim 


son, “till you’ve made vour peace with Gracie I'm ashamed « 


you, sir!” 
“Shall I—next time—shall 1—eh?” stammered Dallas, humbly 
“Dallas, if you don’t stop, I'll never speak to you again.” 


“Yes'm. But it did seem so impolite to leave her out when—Come 





back, Bessie—I won't—I promise—next time | 


But Bessie was gon 
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Dallas had found out one entirely unexpected thing, however— 


that there was no place for him in Detroit, except the commonest 


of unskilled labor. His previous experience was of no value to him 


here, and could not qualify him to assist in the utilization of by 
i lemon coffec 


products, or writing “ads” as to the ravages of th 
lor an engineer, an architect, a chemist, an electrician, or the humblet 
crafts of the mechanic, printer, plumber—for blacksmiths, carpen 


ters, painters, bricklayers—there was ample opportunity and liberal 
compensation, each aficr his degree. But Dallas was none of these, 
and at thirty-three it was too late to learn. He was fifteen years 
behind his class. Neither was he qualified for a sleek salesman, a 
bookkeeper, a stenographer, for life insurance, or real estate, bank 
cashier, or drummer, lawyer, preacher or doctor. One alternative 
alone remained—to sell his cattle and start a small store with his 
slender capital. This, to one of his habits of life, would be a mild 
and uninteresting form of going to the penitentiary, even if it were 
not almost ordained to failure. 

He was a modest man, but could not help knowing that he was 
not lacking in ability. A life spent in getting impossible things done 
had taught him this; and he felt that with a little time he could have 
“made good” in many of the places he had tried for. No one cared 
tor possibilities, however; something tangible and immediate was 
what they wanted. It never seemed to occur to them that marked 
success in one of the most trying and difficult callings in the world 


+* 
] 


ines. But then they didn’t know there 


augured success in other 
| 


was anything difficult about the cattle business. How could they? 


> 

There always a brief inquiry as to specific experience in that pat 
ticular line, followed by a briefer negative, and otten by an incredu 
lous stare at his presumption. And one piece of wisdom was be 
stowed upon him several hundred times by prosperous gentlemen 
who did not require his services. It was variously worded and stated 
sometimes kindly, sometimes arrogantly, but in effect it was alwavs 
the same. 


j 


You will find it at the head of this story. /¢ ts not true 


So Dallas arrived at two conclusions, one general and one specific 
The first was that it paid better to exploit, to buy and sell, to ad 
vertise, to manipulate, to adulterate, or to imitate anything than to 
produce it at first hand. The second was that he was, by instinct 
and training, a producer, a son of the soil for whom there was no 
place in the urban scheme of things 

He could not make a position for himself here such as he could 
ask Miss Bessie Calvert to accept, he would not ask her to give up 


her accustomed comforts, to share a pioneer’s life with him—t 


give up the hope of winning her was out of his power. The ques 
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In all emergencies the first thought of the desert-bred is for his 
horse. To this instinct Dallas reverted in his hour of need, feeling 
that he could think it over more clearly if mounted. “I'll feel more 
like a real man on a horse again,” he said. “Why, oh why didn’t tay 
folks have me taught to make pills?” 

From a carload of western horses a certain livery-stable man had 
purchased a brown pony, liberally ornamented with generous white 


1 1 


splotches of irregular design. A Roman nose he had with a crooked 


white streak running obliquely down from over one white-rimmed 
eve to the right side of his nos The purchase was made in haste 
and repented in leisure. . The spotted acquisition proved a horse of 
resource He would fight, bite, kick and squeal, jump into the 
manger and snort in a reproachful and most disconcerting way 
Many hostlers were bruised and sore because of him, even before th 
riding began 

Great trials and tribulations befell them when they first saddled 
him, and he threw off his unlucky riders day after day until it seemed 
that the sport palled on him and he suddenly stopped bucking in utter 


scorn of their horsemanship as totally unworthy of the conscientious 
efforts of a horse of his calibre And then, week after week, he 


pined away, losing all interest in life, paving no more delicate atten 


tions to the hostler, dull, sullen, unsociable and spiritless. It was a 
clear case of nostalgia. Who can doubt that he dreamed of mount 
ain and valley, cafion and plain, the freedom of the open range, his 
vild comrades—and loathed the dull town and his cruel prison 
house, as do all things wild and fre 

He got disgracefully fat, and the fatter he got the laziet ° 


the lazier he got, the fatter—and so on. 


Now into this livery stable came upon a day a quiet man and 
small, of mild appearance, who wanted a saddle hors 
‘\ saddle horse. ves, sir—this way, sir—take a seat, sir, in th 


of 1.11..,] 


office till he’s saddled, sir.”’ 

“But,” objected Dallas, “I want to see what kind of a mount vou 
vive me.” 

“Oh! yes, sir—this way, sir. There’s a fine horse, sir—that blac! 

or that bay filly bevond.” 

But Dallas had caught a glimpse of a brown head tossing rest 
lessly, an arching Roman nose, and a vicious white eve Such an 
outline he had seen a thousand times tossing above a “milling 
romuda. 

It was the one touch of the West he had seen in months -and 
there was something suspiciously like a lump in his throat as he 
walked swiftly down the stalls. Right—right for a thousand dollars 
—it was a ranch horse—witness the disfiguring brand. 


\ll the homesickness restrained so long surged up into an almost 
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uncontrollable longing for the Open Spaces. ‘“‘I’ll take this one,” he 


Yes, sir. But he’s very slow, sir.” 
‘Never mind—I'll take him.” And he slapped the spotted pony 
wially on the neck. “Wake up old man—you've slept too late!” 


The pony eved him hopefully for a moment, as if there was som 





thing in the hearty ringing tones that appealed to him; but observing 
he hat, shoes the rest of the reasonably “correct” costume Dallas 
re, he lang clos his eyes, giving a sight of resignation as 
was led from the st 
Oh,” said Dallas hastily, a moment later, “haven't you got a 
I" init woke zled 
\ sac ¢ re] ¢ s patiently \ Wester saddle 1 
] *] Ss l .) 1ddle n tact 
Yes, s S ] tening up there's me here some 
heres, s hut it 1s ( Vv, Sil 
\Iter son du very ye specimen ot 
“Citizen” si hat is to s ight and cheap imitation of 
yenuine cowboy saddle. Whereat Dallas smiled behind his hand 
\t the unwonted and almost forgotten pressure of the hind cinch 
the pinto threw up his head and looked wildly around as if searching 


r the instigator of this outrag« And when Dallas took him by thx 


k-piece he snortes nt and rec ‘tion and began t 
ince 
He hasn't shown that much life before in a year,” said a secon 
| 4 | 

stile! sing 1 amaze nt look at that, Vv! 

Dallas “checked” the pony up firmly with his left hand. held the 
lle-horn in his right and reached for the stirrup The pinto 
re p, whirl ied to get into the saddle, there was a gevrating 
v of agitated brown-and-white spinning round like a top—and 

Wallas slid easily into the saddle, seemingly without effort Threc 
things happened at one and the same time. The first was the cowboy 
: , ° ; 
viieng ciear jubpiiant, daenant Lil-la l a LV e-¢ 


( h 1 1 il l Was Ta nye his tl nbs 1) | Ow! ( S] ttec neck 
ind the third was that tl vas pitching, cheerfully, jovousl\ 
Ne-Nneart . s Sst Ol ( r al ut ot 
ght, the two hostlers t each other in bewilderment Now, 
ws think of that?” sidan. “HH vould not. strike 

y 9? 
The yen mt the a 1! itually reyoicinye \\ hi s] all su\y that 


both these strangers in a strange land did not feel comfort and com 
radeship, each for the other? Certainly the man felt it: as certainly 


he paint-horse acted as if he did, prancing, sneezing, champing at 
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the bit, cocking his ears, shying in affected alarm, and ever flashing 
back an inquiring eye at this new acquaintance who wore standing 
collars and knew how to ride. If they had taken the right-hand road 


an hour later—But—they took the left, which brought them presently 


zs 


to Crittenden 

It was Saturday afternoon and the crack suburban band was de- 
lighting the ears of society. Society was present in force. The seats 
were filled with brilliant groups, the walks were one slow-moving 


1, and the drives crowded with all manner of vehicles. 


processi« 

so much Dallas saw as ipproached. Then, without warning, 
1 heavy carriave, drawn by two frantic blacks, came whirling at ut- 
most spe around the corner in front of him. The first seat was 


} 


empty, the lines dragging and a girl and two children were clinging 


to the back seat. And in that same instant the pinto gathered his 


wiry muscles together and hurled after them. 


Untrained? Unready? The mad plunges down the scarred sides 
of Blue Mesa, the wild races through the Fornillo Bosques—that 
hard training came into play now le sat back in his saddle the 


reins held loosely, while the pinto gleamed through the throng of 
running men and the crush of crowding vehicles, his ears twitching, 
one wicked wl 


Who touched the brown neck lightly with the reins, and pressed 


lite eve rolling back reassuringly at his master. 


the heaving sides with his knees, that he might swerve to this side or 


to that, where death laid in ambush 


‘T guess,” said Dallas, grimly, “this is one place where I fit in.” 

\ wild unrocr of shovtine men and screaming women 

Nearer—nearer—the flving carriage struck the wheel of a sur 
rey and Dallas raced through a shower of spokes 

\n open lane ahead—now! 


The pinto shot forward as if he had been standing still before, the 
wicked head low down, his fleet limbs straining in a last tremendous 
and desperate effort—closer—closer—ten vards—five hree—t wo 


just room to pass between the runaways and the buggies crowding 


\nother vard and the cowboy swooped swiftly down, clutched at 
the draeving lines end was back in the saddle—all in the fraction of 


second, and the thundered down the street with undiminished 


He guided the flying pinto with his knees, guiding the runaways 
firmly with the strong brown hands, content at first to ward off a 

llision 

Then slowly, slowly he checked them—not too suddenly lest the 
lines should break, playing the straining runaways as an angler plays 
his game 


Steady ! Steady so! 
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Dallas wrapped the lines around the saddle-horn, and the spotted 
pony laid back his ears, sat down and slid. 

A dozen men were at the runaways’ head—and the work was done 

\ sea of faces that swelled and surged toward him, with waving 
of white hands and filmy kerchiefs like foam on the waves’ crests— 
the thunder of cheering voice—over and over—again and again. 

Yet he did not hear or heed, but turned the pinto’s face to the 
west and looked steadfastly over them all—to where a thousand and 
a thousand miles away his own kind dwelt in his own country! 

Bréed of the West! whose training, if it does not make money, 
makes men—the day will come when our flag reels backward in a los- 
ing fight, when banded foes clutch at the Nation’s throat—when the 
Mighty Mother shall have need of all her Sons. 

His face was bleeding where he had struck the wheel as he reached 
down for the lines; but he did not feel it, rejoicing that he had vindi- 
cated his kind in his own eyes, and upheld his right and theirs to 
cumber the earth vet a little longer. Then above all the tumult he 
heard at his knee a pleading voice, half-timid, half-exultant- 

“Carrol!” it said. 


“You never saw anything like it in all your life,” said Grace Van 
\rsdale to her next friend. “We—Bessie Calvert and I—were driv 
ing with George and Harry and we saw the whole thing. 

“No race horse ever seemed to run like that absurd spotted pony. 

“And that little man sat up there just as calm and unconcerned as 
is he was swinging in a hammock. How he ever got through there 
with buggies backing and turning without someone getting killed / 
can't imagine. I knew him, you know—met him at Calvert’s. I’m 
afraid,” giggling, “I tried to draw him out—and he—my dear, he has 
an awful sharp tongue. 

“He said—never mind—I'll never try to patronize a man like him 
again. Where was I? Well, when he reached down and picked 
up the reins, I just screamed, and most all the women did, but Bessie 
She was pale, but I don’t believe she was frightened, and she just 
gripped the buggy-seat and looked—Oh, so proud! He stopped the 
runaways just beyond us—and what did Bessie do but jump out and 
go straight to him—right through the crowd of men. ‘Let me pass, 
please—let me pass!’ she kept saying—and, my dear, I distinctly saw 
her pushing and pulling men aside to get through. Did you ever? 

‘When the men had the runaways by the head and the children and 
the girl were helped out, he—Mr. McComas—turned around and 
stood there throwing his head back with such a queer look on his 
face, and, my dear, that spotted horse held his head up exactly the 
same way, and looked proud just as if he knew he had distinguished 
himself. I’m sure he knew that part of the cheering was for him. 

“Then Bessie came up beside Mr. McComas and spoke to him— 
and the blood dripped off from his face onto her beautiful gown and 
she never noticed it! 

“He was off in a moment, and what do you think? They went 
strolling off down the street, chatting confidentially. 

“A thousand people were looking at them—and they did not seem 
to know there was anyone in the whole wide world but them. 

“They cheered louder than ever then, and they didn’t notice that. 
not a bit. 
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“Then everybody was quiet as a mouse—and they never noticed 
that, either, but went right on down the middle of the street and 
turned the corner, leading that pony. 

“Oh, that ridiculous spotted pony! The darling hero, he danced 
and pranced and tossed his head, and kept pointing one ear forward, 
and the other back, and watching Bessie and Mr. McComas—turn 
ing his head first to one and then to the other, for all the world like 
he was listening to every word they said! 

“And I’m sure they'll make a match!” 


“Carrol! how proud I am of you,” she said, her voice trembling 

Dallas hooked the reins over his arm, and walked around to 
Bessie’s left, that she might not have the torn side of his face next 
to her. “And the pinto pony?” he suggested. 

“And the pinto pony,” she acquiesced, dimpling. “Why, Carrol, 
this is just the way we walked that first morning at Bear Den. Do 
vou remember ?” 

*Yes—I remember.” 

\ lane opened for them through the crowd, and they walked 
slowly on. She looked at him furtively. Then with averted eves 

“Do you remember, Carrol, our last night—there ?" 

“No, I have forgotten,” firmly. 

‘\re you sure?” queried Bessie, softly, her cheeks glowing 

“Quite sure,” uncompromisingly. 

*Um—m—m,” said Bessie, meditatively. “When did you forget?” 

“I forgot when I found there was no place here for such as me.’ 
He spoke severely. “I don’t belong here. We are going back home 
this week.” 

“We?” said Bessie, with raised e\ ebrows. 

“Pinto and me.” He turned and stroked the pinto’s nos« 

“Oh!” 

“I don’t fit in here—and the Southwest is no place for—for those 
used to different things. Keep a memory for me, Bessie. I am 
going back home to my people.” 

“To Our People.” said Bessie, pale but deliberate 

Bessie !”’ 

“Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from following aftet 
thee ; for whither thou goest I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge; thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God; where 
thou diest will I die, and there will I be buried ; the Lord do so to me, 
and more also, if aught but death part thee and me.—Carrol !” 


The ranch-house stands among the pines on the western slope oi 
the Magdalenas, looking out over the vast sunlit valley, to the mighty 
bulk of the San Mateos beyond. 

There a sedate and knowing spotted pony, full of vears and honors, 
comes up the canon daily, waters at the troughs and proceeds soberl\ 
to the house-lot, where he stands with his head over the fence. 

“You old scoundrel,’ says Dallas. ‘You speckled scoundrel beast.’ 

The pony lays his ears back. “Kids, here’s your mount. Bring 
your corn.” 

The patter of running feet—the sound of happy voices in chorus 

“Oh! Pinto’s come! Pinto’s tum!” 

Engle, N. M. 
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HE sober story of the Southwest Society seems almost too 


good to be true. It could not be true, probably, in any 
other community. The Society is now twenty-thre« 
months old and has twenty-five life members (at $100 each) and 
313 annual members (at $10 per annum each)—a record doubt 


less never matched anywhere. This unparalleled growth is due t 
what it has done and is going to do—and both have been fre 
quently outlined in these pages. Its actual accomplishment f 
science is probably as unique as its numerical growth—-time, 
means and all considered. 

The Society has become hardened to Success—success is what 
it began for. It believes that Science, Common Sense and “Busi 
ness” can pull together—and is driving that tear It means to 
be practical as the Materialists, as scientific as the Ideali 
to make the combination a permanent advantage to the world’s 
scholarship and to this community today, tomorrow and forever 
And this community has seen the point. That is why the biggest, 
though voungest, scientific affiliation in America has grown up 
here in less than two years. 

Sut its latest victory is best: 

For many years the Department of the Interior has denied all 
comers permission to conduct scientific exploration on the Indian 
Reservations of the Southwest. For that matter. official per 
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mission has probably never been granted anyone. In the care- 
less old days, foreign and American institutions have unscien- 
tifically gophered in this wonderful treasure-house of American 
antiquities, and have mostly purchased (from sheep-herders and 
traders) unidentified objects from “somewhere in New Mexico” 
or Arizona. Later, a sense of its responsibilities in preserving for 
the benefit of the public the wealth of American archaeology (as 
interesting and valuable, and more numerous, than the like re- 
mains in classic lands) has grown up in the Department of the 
Interior, which controls the public domain of the United States; 
and regulations have been thrown about the most important pre- 
historic ruins. Within a year or so there has even arisen a recog- 
nition of the need of such protection as Greece, Italy, Mexico, 
Peru, and practically every other civilized country, affords its 
own antiquities; and various departments of the government are 
now in consultation with leading scientific bodies of this country 
to secure the passage of an adequate bill for this purpose. One 
or two bills have already been killed in Congress, chiefly through 
the instrumentality of Mr. Cannon; and while it seemed a hard- 
ship at the time, it is probably just as well that these rather 
undigested plans did not succeed. It gives room for a wiser bill 
to be passed this year. 

Very naturally this policy of protection of our remains has 
been considerably formulated by routine clerks. The large 
Americans who are at the head of government departments, are 
too busy to know in detail all that is in their jurisdiction. They 
depend overwhelmingly on the recommendations of their clerks. 
The clerks in turn, being in the way of routine, and unfamiliar 
with anything of the field conditions, have naturally followed 
the line of least resistance; and the policy of protection of antiqui- 
ties had grown to be a Chinese wall. 

Harvard University, the Field Columbian Museum, the Muse- 
um of the University of Pennsylvania, the Brooklyn Museum 
and in fact all other prominent museums in the United States 
have been denied access to government reservations in the South- 
west. For obvious reasons, the most important antiquities are 
mostly situated on these reservations. The matter had gone so 
far in Red Tape that some of the most distinguished archaeol- 
ogists alive have been chased off Indian Reservations by $1500-a- 
vear Indian agents, lest they acquire something for science. Not 
very long ago—in fact, within three months—President Harper, 
of the University of Chicago, applied for permission to conduct 
scientific exploration on such reservations, and was denied. After 
long protest, these many and influential institutions had prac- 
tically thrown up their hands; and the Indian Reservations, with 
their incalculable riches for the world’s scholarship, were a 
sealed book. 

On the 6th of July the Southwest Society addressed to the De 
partment of the Interior a formal request to be allowed to con- 
duct scientific explorations in a certain part of Arizona; a portion 
of the area being included in an Indian Reservation. In due time 
and formally, the application was absolutely denied, the reasons 
for this general policy being set forth. 

Thereupon the Southwest Society took steps to get over the 
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heads of the routine clerks to the larger Americans who are the 
responsible heads of this government. The facts in the case were 
presented, both as concerns science in general, and the rights of 
this Western community in particular. After a full correspond- 
ence, the policy of the Interior Department has been changed in 
favor of the Southwest Society—which means, of course, also in 
favor of any other responsible scientific body. The Southwest So- 
ciety has been granted official permission to conduct scientific ex- 
ploration on Indian Reservations, in co-operation with the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology. This means that the Southwest 
Museum can have a collection from its own field—and this mu- 
seum means to have from this field the best collection in the 
world. Much of the correspondence must, of course, be held 
confidential ; but the official permit is herewith appended: 
October 3, 1905 


Chas. F. Lummis, Esq., 
Secretary of the Southwest Society, Archaeological Institute of America, 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Sir:—You are advised that upon the recommendation of this Office the Act 
ing Secretary of the Interior, under date of the 28th ultimo, granted condi- 
tional permission for your Society to conduct archaeolo explorations on 






Indian reservations in the Southwest—“such work to be done in co-operation 
with, and under the oversight of, the Bureau of American Ethnology.” 

The Department, in granting this authority, instructs this Office to advise 
you of its action and to direct you to correspond with the Chief of the said 
Bureau, to the end that your Society may co-operate with that Bureau, as 
indicated. 

For your full information, a copy of the Acting Secretary’s letter of Sep 
tember 28 last, is enclosed. 

In view of the Department’s instructions, you are hereby directed to cor 
respond with the Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian 
Institution, to the end that proper arrangements may be made to prosecute 
the proposed work, under the supervision of, and in co-operation with, the 
said Bureau Very respectfully, 

C. F. LARRABEE, 
Acting Commissioner 

This is the largest victory ever won by any scientific body in 
the United States—largest not only for its own interests, but for 
American science altogether. Other museums will profit by and 
advance the world’s scholarship in proportion to their enter- 
prise—and many of them have almost limitless means at their 
disposal. The Southwest Society engages that in this, its home 
field, it will rank second to none of them in the quality of its 
collections. The quantity will depend entirely on the finanéial 
support of this community for whom the Society ha= earned the 
chance to have, for the education of our own day and for our 
children, such a museum as does not yet exist 2nywhere in the 
United States. 

It is gratifying to the Southwest Society, an:] probably will be 
to the community it serves, that its reputation among the world’s 
scientists is already sufficient to have brought about this special 
consideration. The official report of the scientific bodies to which 
the Department of the Interior referred the petition of the South- 
west Society was so flattering as to settle the question beyond 
cavil. It is mildly reflected in the appended letter from the Act 
ing Secretary of the Interior to the Commissioner of Indian 


A ffairs 
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September 28 1905 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs 

Sir:—I have received and considered your communication of the 23d in 
stant, reporting upon the application of the Southwest Society of the Archaeo 
logical Institute of America, for permission to conduct archaeological ex 
plorations on Indian Reservations in the Southwest 

You refer to the esteem in which this society is ‘held by the Smithsonian 
Institution and the Bureau of American Ethnology, as set forth in the letter 
of Professor Holmes of September 13, 1905, and concurred in by the Acting 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, under date of September 14th, and 
you express the opinion that no reasonable objection could be raised against 
permitting the said society to undertake the proposed work under the super 
vision of the Government; and, further, that permission to co-operate with 
the said Bureau in the manner indicated would meet the requirements of the 
law, as understood by your Office, and at the same time be of great service 
to the Government. You therefore recommend that permission be granted 
the Southwest Society of the Archaeological Institute of America, to conduct 
atchaeological explorations, and to make excavations on Indian Reservations 
in the Southwest, upon the condition that such work be done in co-operation 
with, and under the oversight of, the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

This recommendation is approved, and you will advise the Sec retary of the 
Southwest Society of this action, and direct him to correspond with the Chief 
of said Bureau to the end that his society may co-operate with that Bureau 
as indicated. You will also notify the Bureau of E thnok gy of this conditional 
authority, and request that your Office be advised of any arrangements made 
for the work in question, in order that Agents or Superintendents in charge 
of reservation to be visited may be given proper instructions, etc 

[he enclosures of your said letter are herewith returned 

Very respectfully 
Hos. RYAN, 
Acting Secretary 

The Society's First Arizona Expedition returned from the 
field last month, after a six weeks’ campaign which was emi- 
nently successful. With the expenditure of a ridiculously small 
sum of money, the party visited over eighty prehistoric ruins and 
conducted excavations in the more promising ones. The visible 
fruits of exploration are 400 museum specimens, enough to fill 
three display cases. Among the finds are several that have no 
parallel in any museum in the world. An illustrated paper on 
this expedition will appear in an early number of the magazine. 

In view of the magnificent success of the Society in securing 
the opening of the Indian Reservations to scientific research, 
active preparations for making the best of this new privilege 
will be taken by the Society for the Southwest Museum. 

Since the last number of this magazine the following new 
members have been enrolled: 


Geo. J. Birkel, Los Angeles. Chas. Donlon, Oxnard, Cal 

Harry B. Chase, Riverside, Cal lod Ford, Pasadena, Cal. 

Woods Hutchinson, M. D., Redlands, Mrs. Eldredge M. Fowler, Pasadena 
Cal. Cal. 


Col. S. H. Finley, Santa Ana, Cal. 


Major E. W. Jones, President of the Loyal Legion, has been 
elected permanent chairman of the Executive Committee. 
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No other country in the world ever did have so acute 





THREE 
DEGREES an attack of bookishness as the United States tosses with 
revere today. This is largely due to the newspapers; which 
multiply not only our “hearing about” new books, and the un 
derwear of their authors, but the number of hundreds of thou 
sands of confiding citizens that can be persuaded to buy a literary 
pig-in-a-poke by such daily hypnosis—they have even made us 
feel almost as guilty not to have read the Six Best Sellers as to 
have been president of an insurance company. 

The deepest criticism of us by the best minds of older countries 
—and of our own—is our lack of a scholarly class. There is no 
equal area of population in the world which opens books one-half 
so ceaselessly as we do; but we have as yet little to show for 
the opening, as compared with England—and particularly with 
Germany. Even much lesser countries than these thrust a tongue 
in the cheek at what they take to be our habit—a desire to Seem 
to Know, but an endemic undesire to Know. The feeling is 
abroad—whether right or not—that Americans are not in the 
serious sense scholarly; that the men are on the average too 
busy, and the women on the average too precipitate, really to 
Learn. One class is felt to have too little time for culture, and 
the other class to be trying to get too much culture “done” at a 
time. 

This is something which history a hundred years from now 
will probably know much more about, in its due proportion, than 
the wisest can know now. But the cause for this perhaps cen- 
sorious opinion of foreigners is obvious to all thoughtful people 
among ourselves. 

There is only one way to Know things—and that is to Learn. 
learning is never done by skimming, nor yet by sliding down 
bill. It invariably takes time and hard work. Also appetite 
There is a difference between wishing to be able to patter about 
books, and knowing what books really are. It takes very littl 
time and effort to skim the cream of any “school” of art or lit 
erature from many text books for a paper of occasion. It takes 
a great deal of time and effort to get into one’s marrow anything 
permanent about any school of literature or art. There are peo- 
ple of sound information who have the outward appearance of 
doing these things with a touch; but that is only a tempera- 
mental illusion. Even they have to Study in order to Know. 

So many people really believe they “just love books”—when 
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the fact is that they never knew any one book well enough to love 
it, and that they have never learned the attitude of leisure, with- 
out which love of any sort never comes. What they do like is 
to be entertained—and also to be in the fashion. The endless 
procession of the New Book is forever passing before them like 
the throng at a Presidential reception; a clutch, a bow, “dee 
lighted”—and then the next. They have not yet learned to 
thank God when they can escape to a peaceful corner, away from 
the senseless dress-parade, and take a quiet hour in slippers 
with an old chum. In a word, their “love” is only flirting—“at- 
tention without intention.” 

It is a natural human pleasure to make a lot of people, who 
don’t themselves know, think that you know a lot about some 
thing they have been led to believe is important. But even from 
a purely selfish standpoint this is an absolutely trivial and shal 
low pleasure compared to the joy of knowing for yourself. Hu- 
man nature is essentially and always selfish. The best of human 
nature comes when we make our selfishness an “enlightened” 
one. The people who know how to have real enjoyment in this 
world are the best citizens in it. They not only get most for 
themselves, they give most to others. And of all the joys there 
are in human life, none other is quite so deep, so bright, so en- 
during, and so far-touching as the joy of learning things. 

Per contra, there is no other relation in life so unprofitable as 
the position that you Know Enough—none so barren for your- 
self and for everyone else. Every human being is a little different 
from every other human being. Each one of us has some indi 
vidual “angle of incidence and reflection; each has a choice in 
learning, as in love, somewhat different from the choice of any 
other person now extant. but everyone who is to get good and 
to do good, in a world devised by an Intelligence somewhat 
smarter than even our smartest aggregations, must grow in mind. 
And there is only one way to grow. 

There have been several millions of definitions of the word 
“scholar ;” but whatever their terminology, all reasonable defi- 
nitions come back to this—‘‘A scholar is one who never knows 
Enough.” 

The strongest argument in favor of what ninety-nine way 
out of 100 will define to you as “the Darwinian theory” FI 
—namely, that we are “descended from Monkeys’—is 
not to be found in the pages of evolution, nor yet in dissections 
of our comparable bodily build with these alleged aboreal an- 
cestors. Mental likeness is a stronger proof of heredity than 
facial or physical resemblance. Quite aside from the tendency 
of many of us to “make monkeys of ourselves” even unto the 
ten thousandth generation, we preserve unimpaired—if we do 
not improve upon—the most obvious mental characteristics of the 
simian; namely, imitation. 

This is one of the fruits of the huddle which we call civiliza- 
tion. Where man has elbow-room he develops somewhat of in- 
dividuality, which is the reverse of imitation. But when he is 
crowded in with his fellow man so close that he has to see and 
be seen every day, his outside and his inside begin to gravitate 
toward a common denominator. He imitates his neighbor in 
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dress, in speech, and in every other habit—particularly in the 
more childlike habits. 

Che saddest thing about our modern status is not that the rich 
are getting richer and the poor getting poorer—it is that the poor 
more and more want to look rich. The floor-walker’s wife must 
dress as well as the wife of the man who hires fifty floor-walkers 
lhe insurance clerk feels bounden to “put on as much dog” as 
the president of the company. The servant girl inclines to out- 
dress her employ er. 

lor those who have not better, this is all right. The Bandar 
Log, whether in the Indian jungles or in the flats of an American 
city, are content. Content, that is, to be discontented—to wish 
they were as monied as their boss and to insist on appearing 
to be. 

But even in our modern smartness we must admit that the Old 
Man did a pretty good job and left a rather persistent thumb 
mark on human nature. In spite of all the gravitation of the 
crowd, the temptation ot numbers, the fear of ridicule—there are 
still some Americans who are not ashamed to tell the truth and to 
say, “I can’t afford it.” 

The many things that we really cannot afford would make 
several sermons by themselves. It is enough for once to remind 
those who can still understand this language, how refreshing 
it is to find now and then some one who, in the cheaper and 
therefore more difficult standard, has still the sanity to say of 
some absurd extravagance of living: “I can’t afford the money.” 

On its face, that is a curious differentiation which has 
crystalized upon the periodicals of the United States 
weekLty Within a few years. The functions of the daily have been 
enormously changed. It has almost incredibly multiplied in 
numbers, in circulation, and in a kind of “influence.” The 
monthly press has had a corresponding acceleration in numbers, 
in activity and importance. Amid the changes of this generation, 
it is the weekly that has gone to the wall. 

There is a list, perhaps finger-long in the whole United States, 
of weekly publications that you can name. Half of these, per 
haps, have some credit. The Nation, Harper's Weekly, Life, and 
Puck, all of New York, and the Argonaut of San Francisco, are 
in a class by themselves, though totally different each from the 
other—the Nation as the leading political-literary-scientific re 
view in America, if not in the world; Harper’s Weekly as an illus 
trated mirror of current events, with insecure but generally high 
minded criticism; Life and Puck as leaders for the world in hu 
morous journalism; and the Argonaut as the one typical West 
ern weekly—scholarly, rather legal-minded, always self-respect 
ing, and very frequently in advance. of all contemporaries on 
questions concerning the large policies which affect the more 
important half of America. ‘There are now a few weeklies in 
the country which can be catalogued as widely known. There 
are still fewer which can be classed as respectable. 

This is a matter to stimulate curiosity—that the mid-way com- 
promise between the over-hurried daily and the somewhat leis- 
urely monthly has shared neither the progress nor the prosperity 
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of either. With the enormous acceleration of periodical activity, 
there must be some reason for this unequal lagging of what was 
once an important factor. Fifty years ago, the weekly was a 
power in the land. 

The daily paper has become, whether for better or worse, th« 
chief educator of the masses, and chief collator of what we accept 
as “information.” It is a merciless mill, whose grist is the lives 
of thousands of ambitious, competent, and generally responsi 
Almost anyone anywhere near legal age can get 


ble young men. 
For serious promotion, there is 


a chance of trial on a newspaper. 
not one chance in a hundred—so exacting are the demands of 
this great machine which skims the cream off the world’s news 
daily (before it has a fair chance to rise) and makes it butter 
for us tomorrow morning. 

The monthly has more leisure, and, in proportion, more money. 
It is more considerate of its staff, and more exacting toward it. 
It requires more and gives more—not only in money, but in 
time to do the thing as any decent worker would prefer to do it 
if he had his choice. 

The weekly has for some reason fallen mostly into the hands 
of failures at the two major trades. With the notable exceptions 
already named or allowed for, the weekly journal in the United 
States is as a class in the hands of men unable to “hold down” 
a magazine or a newspaper position, but bitten still with desire 
for the influence of type. 

The few successful weeklies, and the few respectable ones, 
in the United States are conducted by men who could manage 
big newspapers or big magazines. They could, not only by rea- 
son of their intellectuality, but by reason of their ethics. They 
are men who understand the obvious lesson that personalities, 
back-door gossip, and individual gain are below the considera- 
tion of Men; that type is for longer-lasting things. They deal 
not with the problems which momentarily afflict the minds of 
servant-girls or flunkies. but with questions of permanence and 
weight. 

On the other hand, there is a temptation in every considerable 
city for a man who “could not keep his job” on one of the city 
papers to start a substitute vehicle for the consideration he dis- 
likes to lose. He probably does it more for vanity of power 
than for money; but he has to have money “to run the thing.” 
He finds in a short time that his ponderous criticism of Life as 
She Should be Lived does not so deeply impress the community 
as to call forth the voluntary coin. He does not argue the thing 
out to himself—if he had that kind of mind, he could have kept 
his job on the established periodical. But having already tasted 
“authority,” he finds a certain luxury in praising by type the 
people who give him a subscription or a square meal, and a still 
more flattering comfort in blackguarding the persons who refuse 
to be impressed by his importance. He does not, as a rule, in- 
tend to be a blackmailer. But almost without exception he 
winds up by being one. 

There are several kinds of blackmailer. The Century Dic- 
tionary defines blackmail thus: 
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“Extortion in any mode by means of intimidation; as the ex- 
tortion of money by threats of accusation or exposure, or of un- 
favorable criticism in the press.” 

The Standard Dictionary agrees in spirit, if not in letter. In 
the old days of Scotland, and among the gutter-minded of today, 


the procedure is simple. The country has had recent and full 
exposition of the methods of a notorious New York “Society” 
weekly of today. The simple form is to “set up” in type a 


scandalous story about some well-known person, and agree to 
withhold it in consideration of so many dollars or hundred 
dollars. 

But these are weeklies with the courage of their convictions, 
as well as the birth-mark of their sewer. The more dangerous 
blackmailer is the one who is “respectable.” He does not do so 
raw athing. He is aware that the average citizen does not need 
kindergarten instructions, but knows a “threat” without being 
personally introduced. He is not obliged to go to a man and say, 
“Here’s a lie about you which will do you harm, because a good 
many people will believe it if we print it. Give me $50 and | 
will keep it out.” He knows that by printing a lie about some- 
one whom he dislikes, he can give a sufficient hint to the rest 
as to what will happen to them if they don’t subscribe to his 
journal and advertise in it, and generally assist it (and him) in 
making a living. The beauty of his position is that he can get 
the same results as the cheaper blackmailer, and fool a great 
inany more people—and most easily himself—into believing his 
trade respectable. 

The established order is always strong—very often too 

strong. We are all of us loath to give up Santa Claus and 

istorY . other amiable myths of childhood; all of us dislike—un- 

less we were born with the broad English “a” in our mouths—to 

discover that by reason of its etymology the tomayto of our 

New England youth is properly tomahto. And when a stupid 

blunder becomes too long-radicated in us, we never w// change, 
even when we know better. 

Several thoughtful people have protested to the Lion concern- 
ing the effort of the Landmarks Club to have the inappropriate 
name of Mt. Rainier changed back to the original form, which 
the city now bears. Their argument is: 

“Tacoma is not an Indian word, but a corruption. The Indian 
word is Ta-(h)-ho-ma. This means simply Snow Mountain 
and was applied to other white peaks by the same Indians.” 

Despite some lengthy letters, these are the only arguments 
advanced. 

Now in the United States there are thousands of geographical 
names derived from Indian languages. At least 90 per cent of 
these names are rank corruptions. At least 75 per cent of them 
are far worse corruptions than Tacoma for Ta-(h)-ho-ma. For 
instance, to follow the proposed plan, “Niagara” would be 
spelled Nee-a-gah-ra ; “Loyalsock” is as near as we get to Lawy- 
saquik; “Long Tom” is our version of Lung-tum-ler; “Lehigh” 
is for Lechauwekink—and so on for thousands more. French 
and Spanish names have not fared any better at our hands. “Key 
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\Vest” is Cayo Hueso. “Loose” is Ours; “Picketwire” is for 
Purgatoire. 

Obviously, the city of Tacoma is not a sinner above others. 
[f we can come as close with the mountain, we shall do better 
than the average. Furthermore, the Landmarks Club, while it 
has some sentiment, also has some practical horse sense. Imagine 
trying to get routine clerks and map-makers in Washington to 
write “Ta-(h)-ho-ma.” As for Tacoma, they can as easily be 
induced as they have already been induced to correct a good 
many historic names in California. And that will be “good 
enough for Poor Folks.” 

No one who is familiar with the derivation of geographic place- 
names in the United States will urge the other argument. If it 
be true that Tacoma is “just a common name for any old snow 
mountain”—well, so is Sierra Nevada. But there is not much 
danger that we shall change that now specific title because there 
were other Sierras Nevadas. \nvbody who knows anything 
about Indian languages is aware that this procedure is univer- 
sally characteristic. Niagara means “Cross the neck.” There 
are some other necks beside the hackman’s paradise. When 
you speak of “the Green Mountains,” most people are aware 
what you mean—though there are a few other elevations of the 


same color elsewhere on this agreeable planet 

\s a matter of fact, 90 per cent of the place-names in the 
United States are as promiscuous. 

Until some serious argument is brought on the other side, it 
will still seem worth while to restore to the noble peak which 
glorifies the horizon of the citv of Tacoma, its ancient name—or 
rather as near to it as American haste will allow us to spell. As 
before suggested, the unidentified Rear-Admiral Rainier, whom 
his own countrymen have not thought fit to place in any text 
book of reference, may properly be left as trade-mark for the 
well-spoken-of-beer which has adopted him. Otherwise, it would 
be in order to move to replace the historic name of Monterey 
with the name of the other British admiral Seymour, who came 
thither in a critical time on the same errand that Vancouver had 

namely, to take the Pacific Coast for England. Really, it is 


1 
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not too late to undo the ignorant christening of the second peak 
in the United States—even though it has blundered along for 
more than a century. There is a class of Americans now on the 


Coast, to whom education is not a matter of suspicion 


Cuas. F. Lummis 
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HE Club has ordered work to begin at once on permanent 
repairs of the beautiful sacristy at San Juan Capistrano. 
This stone-vaulted room in the stone church was badlv 
cracked by the great earthquake of 1812; and with the weather 
ing of nearly a century has come to a precarious condition. Under 
the supervision of Judge Egan, iron turnbuckles are to be put 
in to hold the walls from falling outward. It is no slight task 
to drill boulder walls six feet in thickness; but this is the only 
way to safeguard this extraordinarily interesting room. The 
cracks in the fourfold dome will at the same time be filled with 
cement. 

A very large number of the members of the Club have thus 
far failed to pay their dues for this year. Repairs are cruelly 
needed at every Mission in the Club’s charge; and cannot be 
undertaken until the money is in the treasury. Delinquent mem 
bers are again urged to pay their dues—and all public-spirited 
citizens who are not yet members, are invited to join. Dues are 
but $1.00 a year. $25.00 for life membership. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WorK 

Previously acknowledged, $8197.25 

New contributions—$1 each (Membership)—Prof. Otis T. Mason, U. S 
National Museum, Washington, D. C.; W. C. Hanawalt, President Lords 
burg College, Lordsburg, Cal.; W. G. Kerckhoff, Los Angeles; H. Clay Need 
ham, Newhall, Cal 


Account Cook Book, $16.75 
E. G. Hamersley, Philadelphia, Pa., $2 
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Se-quo-ya, “the American Cadmus” (born 1777, 
| died 1842), was the only Indian that ever invented 
a written language. The League takes its title from 
? this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science has named 
(** Seguotas’’) the hugest trees in the world, the giant 
Reawoods of California. 
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HE efforts of the Sequoya League are at present particu 
larly directed to securing lands on which the industrious 
Indians of the five Campo Reservations can make a liv 
ing by hard work and careful economy. As this whole commu- 
nity knows, these Indians have been saved from starvation for 
nearly a year by individual subscription of this community. That 
they were starving was not their fault. They are neither lazy 
nor drunken nor vagabond. The fault is with the government, 
which for forty years has allowed them to suffer on the worth 
less lands to which its incompetent agents crowded these In 
dians. 
At the recent visit of United States Senator Frank P. Flint 
: with officials of the Sequoya League to these reservations, con 
ferences were held with the principal men to discover if they 
would be willing to be removed to a decent reservation in case 
; the government supplied one. The love of home is very strong 


in these people, and their respect for law is fundamental. All 
such decisions are reached only after careful deliberation and 
careful discussion. 

Meetings in each reservation have been held; captains and head 
men have discussed the matter fully; and in a general conference 
of the captains, October 15th, the unanimous decision was ar- 
rived at that if the government would secure a suitable reserva- 
tion “upon which we could, by our industry, make a livelihood 
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for ourselves and children” these villages would be glad to con 


sent to such removal, and to do their best on the new lands. This 
letter, addressed to the chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Sequoya League, is signed by the following captains: 

José Chapo, Capt. Manzanita Reservation 

Marco Hiss-me-up, Capt. Cuiapaipa Reservation 

Lorenzo Cuero, Capt. La Posta Reservation 


Anselmo Houser, Capt. Campo Reservation 


This removes the obstacle which proved so serious in the en 
forced removal of the Warner’s Ranch Indians, and puts the mat 
ter squarely up to the government. It has been absolutely 


proved, not only by the reports of its own officials for more than 
thirty years, but by recent exhaustive and responsible investiga 
tion, that the lands to which these Indians are now confined are 
shamefully inadequate and shamefully worthless, and that no 
human industry could wrest from them even a bare livelihood. 
As long as these Indians are kept upon those lands the humane 
citizens of Southern California will be obliged practically every 
year to contribute money and supplies to keep them from starv: 
tion. 

he Indians have done their duty by working hard and by 
pinching close, and by obeying the law even when it was most 
unjust and oppressive. This community has done its duty by 


e,° ’ Wh 


generous funds for the relief of conditions for which it was not 
personally responsible. Now it is time for the government to 
undo its long injustice and give these ill-treated people a Squars 
Deal. 

The personal familiarity of Senator Flint with these condi 
tions may be expected to carry weight in Washington; but his 
hands should be upheld in what is always a hard undertaking. 
Every person who cares not merely for justice to all human be 
ings, but for the fair name of California, should use all influenc: 
at his or her command for the permanent solution and remedy 
of this long-standing disgrace 

The suggestion that tenderfoot “experts” are, after all, meri 
humans, even though employed by the government; and that 
sometimes they err when they jump into a country they never 
saw before (and in two days know more about it than all its 
inhabitants) is never cordially received in Red Tape circles. Cab 
inet officers and other high officials are generally men of common 
sense, and have themselves already discovered the fallibility of 
their underlings; but these large-calibre heads are in a sub 
merged minority among a thousand hired “hands;” and in every 
department the real bulk of authority, as of numbers, is with the 


$75 clerks who “run the routine.” 
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Only three or four years ago the United States Senators from 

California, the newspapers, the leading professional and business 

men of Southern California, had a difficult six months’ campaign 

to prevent the Interior Department from paying $70,000 for a 

property sold thrice before (and once since) for half, or less than 

1 half, that money, and staking the Warner Ranch Indians on it to 
starve. By enough insistence—and by the personal intervention 


of the President—a suitable location was secured for these evicted 
' Indians, and a saving of nearly 33 per cent. in money effected 


in the cash price, besides securing 50 per cent more land, 500 
times as much water, and other things in proportion. 

The $23,700 thus saved by the local commission has been 
squandered foolishly (and probably illegally) by the Red Tape 
people. It is due only to the presence of an agent with good 
horse sense and Western experience that affairs at Pala have not 
absolutely gone to the dogs. There is a valley that Pasadena 
would be proud to annex—and yet by gross stupidity, but typical 
mismanagement from Washington, the fortunes of these Indians 
have been seriously jeopardized, and are jeopardized now. 

Besides the $30,000 allowed by the appropriation for their re- 
moval and immediate maintenance, and the $23,700 improperly 
diverted to other use (from its proper application to help 7o0o 
other Indians still worse off), a matter of over $18,000 from a 
special irrigation fund has been thrown into the fire by the In- 
terior Department in building a ridiculously extravagant and 
useless cement irrigation system which now hangs high and dry 
and useless on the flanks of the Pala hills. The government 
“expert” was sent out to build it. He is a nice man, against 
whom no finger of suspicion is pointed. But the God-given right 
of a government position does not entitle a man to Know Cali- 
fornia without Learning it; and not being willing to learn it, the 
gentleman has added one more monumental failure to the long 
list. The Pala cement ditch is and ever has been useless. If this 

. is a damp winter, its sections will be found in chunks somewhere 
down the valley of the San Luis Rey. 

The Sequoya League was willing to insure a perfect cement 

, system at Pala at a cost not to exceed $6,000; on the experienced 
estimate of a man who has built endless systems of this sort and 
who holds a high position in Southern California. And it in- 
formed the Department of this fact at the time, and gave specifi- 
cations to show why Mr. Butler’s plan would fail, and was riot- 
ously extravagant, even if it could succeed 

A few weeks ago United States Senator Flint inspected this 
monument of Red Tape inefficiency from end to end. It is just 
possible that he will say something about it in Washington. 
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An English publicist and historian—Bryce 
wrote what remains the best account of 
the political institutions of the United States, 





considered in relation to the history, character and habits of its people; 
a Pole — Ostrogorski—wrote, in French, what is still the only satis 
factory and complete account of the organization and methods of our polit- 
ical parties; and now a German—Hugo Miinsterberg, Professor of Psychol 
ogy at Harvard University—has given to the world an analytical study of 
American life and character far more comprehensive and thorough-going 
than has ever before been attempted. The Americans was written in Ger 
man, with the avowed purpose of explaining to the German public in detail 
the political, economic, intellectual and social aspects of American culture 
and to interpret systematically to that public the democratic ideals of 
America. Indeed, Professor Miinsterberg feels called upon to apologize at 
some length for permitting the book to be translated into English at all—he 
declined to translate it himself. He need not have apologized; to the con- 
trary, it would have been quite inexcusable to exclude, by the bar of an 
unfamiliar tongue, any thoughtful American reader from this superb and 
characteristic specimen of the results of applying German scholarly methods 
to a great subject. For in this book is admirably displayed that combination 
of prodigious industry in collecting and verifying facts, ingenuity in arrang- 
ing and classifying them and the broad-visioned faculty for generalized inter- 
pretation that is recognized as typical of the best German scholarship. How 
minutely inclusive has been the gathering of material may be indicated by 
observations—selected hap-hazard in a hasty turning of the pages—con 
cerning the nationality of barbers, North and South; the problem of getting 
one’s boots blacked, and how it has been relieved; the number of freight- 
car loads of booklets sent out in a single day by a patent medicine firm; the 
price of advertising in the Ladies’ Home Journal; and the annual expendi- 
ture for cut flowers. The skill in classification and arrangement is equally 
manifest in that not one of these, nor of the other thousands of facts of 
the most diverse nature, is “dragged in by the ears,” or presented merely 
as a matter of curious interest; but each fits harmoniously, even unnotice 
ably, into the general argument. And the gift of sweeping generalization is 
perhaps most obvious of all, since the author fearlessly undertakes to inter- 
pret broadly all our political life as manifestation of our “spirit of Self- 
Direction,” our economic life as resultant of the “Spirit of Self-Initiative,” 
our intellectual life as expressing the “Spirit of Self-Perfection,” and our 
social life as outgrowth of the “Spirit of Self-Assertion.” He barely hints that 
there is, besides, even more vivid, a “Spirit of Self-Satisfaction”—but from 
the exploitation of this he deliberately refrains. 

Professor Miinsterberg disclaims any intention of making a “real scientific 
study of the facts,” pointing out that to do this in genuine scholarly fashion 
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would require the co-operation of many specialists. His purpose has beer 
to “find the deeper impulses in American life,” to “work out and make clear 
the essentials of the American mission in the world,” to “study the Ameri 
cans as the best of them are, and as the others should wish to be,” and 
finally to “awaken a better understanding of Americans in the German na 
tion.” The book is therefore frankly optimistic, in marked contrast to 
American Traits, in which, a few years ago, the same author called attention 
to our shortcomings from the German point-of-view. Yet that book. written 
avowedly for our consumption, was kindly, if critical; and the fundamental! 
purpose of each book is the same—to bring about a better understanding 
of each national life by the other. I cannot better close these slight and 
cursory comments on a monumental work than by quoting its own closing 
sentences. 

Looking at the people of the New World even from afar, one will 
find the fascination, novelty and greatness of the American world 
mission, not in what the American has accomplished, but in what 
he desires and will desire 

Nevertheless, this will not seem strange or foreign to any German 
In the depths of his soul he has himself a similar play of desires 
In the course of history, reverence and faithfulness developed in the 
German soul more strongly than the individualistic craving for self 
determination and _ self-assertion; aristocratic love of beauty and 
truth developed before the democratic spirit of self-initiative. But 
today, in modern Germany, these very instincts are being aroused 
just as in modern America those forces are growing which have 
long dominated the German soul 

The American still puts the higher value on the personal, the 
German on the over-personal; the American on the intrinsic value 
of the creating will, the German on the intrinsic value of the absolute 
ideal. But every day sees the difference reduced, and brings the two 
nations nearer to a similar attitude of mind. Moreover, both of these 
fundamental tendencies are equally idealistic, and both of these na 
tions are therefore destined to understand and to esteem each other 
mutually to extend their friendship, to emulate each other, and to 
work together, so that in the confused play of temporal forces the 
intrinsically valuable shall be victorious over the temporary and 
fleeting, the ideal over the accidental. For both nations feel to 
gether, in the depths of their being, that in order to give meaning 
to life man must believe in timeless ideals 

McClure, Phillips & Co.. New York. $2.50 net 


Henry Wellington Wack, Fellow of the Royal Geographical So SUMMING UP 
ciety and member of the New York Bar, makes it perfectly clear in FOR THE 


the preface to his Story of the Congo Free State from what stand- 

point he approaches his subject. This is, briefly, that the charges of cruelty 
and oppression against King Leopold’s government are but part of an or 
ganized campaign of calumny set in motion by a few British rubber mer 
chants; and that the Belgian monarch has, in fact, carried out a great and 
humane colonizing undertaking, founded upon modern social science. Mr 
Wack has had free access to the archives of the Administration of the 
Congo Free State in Brussels, and has been at much pains to familiarize him 
self with other available sources of information. The result appears in a 
volume of more than 600 pages, which is without doubt the fullest statement 
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1e pro-Belgian side of the case that has appeared in English. It is 

fully illustrated from photographs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.; 

Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles. $3.50 net. 

There is various testimony to the effect that A Dweller on Tw 
lictated to a nineteen-year-old boy (Frederick S 

IFORNIA Oliver) by a character who was, in one incarnation, Zailm Num “ 


the Atlantean continent, some 12,000 years ago; 


Planets was dic 


inos, a Poseid dweller on 
another, Walter Pierson. California mine owner; but upon the soul 
hibet, to Mol Lang the Pertozian, and as the | 


plane of the occult adepts of 
author of this book, he was known as Phylos the Thibetan. It is impos 


sible to give here the faintest outline of the experiences, on this planet and 





another, related by the autho-, but they are distinctly removed from com 
monplace. Moreover, it is perfectly evident that no one who was not on 
\tlantis 12,000 years ago, and in Hesperus at a nearer date, could possibly 

have been personally cognizant of the facts related And the picture of 
Phylos, used as frontispiece. is of a character to inspiré mnfidence in his 

veracity. Baumgardt Pub. Co., Los Angeles. $2.00 
Granting that time and space are infinite, it remains true that 
HE the portion of eacl llotted to a single reviewer has definite and 


= 
SHELVES narrow limits. Wherefore, despite my best intentions and most 


the books waiting for review have piled eve higher 


serious endeavor, 


my table month by month, till the sole hope of g uy 
ing very summarily a number of those which have been there longest. These 
include, too (more is the pity), several which have had their place among 
the “best sellers.” some which will repay the attention of any thoughtful 
reader, and a number which adequately meet the requirements of those wh 


read merely for entertainment 
Among the novels, for example, there is Howells’s The Son of Royal 





1 


Langbrith (Harpers, $2.00), a study of life and character 
novelists; Maurice 
The Queen’s Quair (Macmillan, $1.50), brilliant, fascinating, pen 
hich is more than history and more than 


etrating—a historical romance wl 





other leaf to the laurels crowning the Dean of Amer 





Hlewlett’s 


romance; Robert Hichens’s The Garden of Allah (Stokes, $1.50), that re 





markable study of the Sahara Desert and of two lives that flowed together 
there, which quite properly retains a place on best-seller lists year after 
publication: Robert Grant’s The Undercurrent (Scribner, $1.50), with | 


ligiot 


serious analysis of present-day problems in society, busine and relig 
neither blurring nor blurred bv an entertaining § story Thomas Dixon’s 
The Clansman (Doubleday-Pag $1.50), which deals with the genesis of 


the Ku Klux Klan after the passionately partisan fashion in which this au 
‘tt; L. H. Hammond’s The Master Word (Mac 


thor handles every subj 


millan, $1.50), another Southern story, but written in very different tem 

per and much more artistic; Joseph Conrad’s Romance (McClure, $1.50) 

which fascinated me in the reading of it as very few tales of simon-pure ad | 
author’s Falk (McClure, $1.50), in which 


venture have ever done; the same 
the material for four novels is condensed into the same nut nber of short 
stories; and Laurence Housman’s Sabrina Warham (Macmillan, 
breadt] 


novel of quite exception il power and 
These are the cream of the “left-over” fiction, so far as my review table is 


I have given 





concerned, and not one of them but deserved more spac« 
the nine together. Of the stories which remain in the file 


for instant execution, Richard Gresham, by Robert M. Lovett 


now marshalled 


(Macmillan 


$1.50), is the story of the making of a man, and is distinctly above the aver 
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Way of the North, by Warren Cheney (Doubleday-Page, $1.50), 
is a vigorous tale of Alaska under the rule of Commander Baranoff; An 
Embarrassing Orphan, by W. E. Norris (Winston, $1.00), brings into 
English society a girl who has inherited a great fortune but supposes herself 


te be poor—with interesting results; An American Abelard and Heloise, 





by Mary Ives Todd (The Grafton Press, $1.50), deals, among other thi 
with a fashionable modern clergyman and his adoring feminine congrega 
tion; The Venus of Cadiz, by Richard Fisguill (Holt, $1.50), is an extrav 
aganza, in which mushroom caves, moonshiners, Pap, Pup and Pete, and 
other fantastic creations keep something unexpected happening most of the 
time; Christmas Eve on Lonesome, by John Fox, Jr., (Scribner, $1.50), is 

collection of short stories, very attractive in both matter and form; Play- 


crs and Vagabonds, by Viola Roseboro (Macmillan, $1.50), is filled with in- 


f the stage and the pl s on and off it; 





formed and entertain 





From the West to the West, by Abigail Scott Duniway (McClurg, $1.50), 
though cast in the form of fiction, recounts faithfully the incidents of a 
family emigration from Illinois to Oregon half a century ago; Letters from 
an Oregon Ranch, by “Katherine” (McClurg, $1.25 net), tells of the found- 
ing of a home in the Far Northwest by immigrants of the present day, and 
is beautifully illustrated from photographs; Amy Dora’s Amusing Day, by 
Frank M. Bicknell! (Altemus), is sheer nonsense, as it was intended to be; 


and The Thistles of Mount Cedar, by Ursula Tannenforst (Winston, $1.25), 


is a story of school-life for girls. 


It is no tremendous stride—John Burroughs \y d s it the distance 
was infinitesimal—from these works of pure fiction to such nature-books as 


Willia 


The Watchers of the Trails (Page, $2.00), and Ernest Thompson Seton's 


School of the Woods (Ginn), Charles G. D. Roberts’s 


I 
J 





Vonarch, the Big Bear of Tallac (Scribner, $1.25 net) Only one of the 
three professes to be wholly a record of observation, though the other two 
are founded upon careful noting of the facts. I find in none of them suff 
cient reason for the wrathful objurgation to which they have moved the 
veteran and kindly naturalist. He errs quite as far in his continual refrain 
of, “This reported observation cannot be true; because animals are not so 
made that they can act that way, s they do in reading human thought 
and motive into the “lower order.” lor absolutely the only way in which 
we may know how animals can act is by observing how they do act \ny 
animal psychology which starts with the assumption that the subjects of 
the inquiry cannot reason starts at the wrong end; and even if its conclusions 
be true, they | 1 at | 


ave been arrived at by an unsound method. Some other time 
1 hope to tell of a few observations of my own which are to me inexplicable 
except on the theory of a chain of connected reasoning on the part of the 


animal observed 





re beautifully printed, illustrated and 
bound, and may be offered to any youngster, of whatever age, with rea 
sonable assurance that they will please an l 


youth. In on with these may be named Mr. Burrough’s own Fa 





and Nea Mifflin, $1.10 met), a delightful addition to this au 
thor’s long lis f charming nature studies 


Before passing entirely from the works of fiction, | must mention Dr. David 
Starr Jordan's The Wandering Host (American Unitarian Association; go 
cents net), a fine allegory already published under another title and now ap 
pearing in so attractive guise as to make it especially desirable for a gift-book ; 
and Mary of Magdala, by Dolores Cortez (privately printed in Los Angeles), 


1 1 ' ] 


which would he interesting if for no other reason than that the veritabl 
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queen of a gypsy tribe (the Gonzales) undertakes to recount as it might have 
veen the first meeting of the Nazarene with that Mary who loved greatly 
because she had been greatly forgiven. 

Of works of historical or biographical character, there are but four which 
must be included in this “clearing out.” The essays by William Garrott Brown, 
gathered under the title, The Foe of Compromise (Macmillan; $1.50 net), 
add to the eagerness with which | am awaiting his promised History of the 
United States since the Civil War; lowa, the lirst Free State in the Louisiana 
Purchase, by William Salter (McClurg), is a competent account of that ter- 
ritory from its discovery in 1673 to its admission into the Union in 1846, 
with a number of interesting and valuable illustrations; and /he Story of a 
Literary Career (Elizabeth lowne, Holyoke, Mass.; 50 cents), is a brief 
autobiographical sketch of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, with additional matter by 
Ella Giles Ruddy, and is avowedly for the use of Literary Clubs. Thomas 
Nelson Page’s 7he Negro: the Southerner’s Problem (Scribner; $1.25 net), 
is only partly concerned with past records, more seriously with a considera 
tion of what the records shall be hereafter and how best to make them what 
they should be. 

Lhis leads naturally enough to a little group of books in which the ethical 
note is foremost—every one of them profitable and stimulating to the right 
sort of minds. Of these 1 name first the annual volume of essays from that 
pular of righteousness, both civic and personal, Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding, 
bishop of Peoria, which appears this year under the title, Religion and Art 
(McClurg; $1). Routine and Ideals, by LeBaron R. Briggs (Houghton 
Mittlin; $1 net), is made up of addresses and essays on educational topics, 
which are contessed as sermons—and good sermons from noble texts they 
are. Hugh Black, in The Practice of Self Culture (Macmillan; $1.25 net), 
deals with the practical ways in which the self may be equipped for service, 
by culture of body, mind, imagination, heart and conscience. he Right Life, 
by Dr. Henry A. Stimson (Barnes; $1.20 net), is specially intended fot 
younger readers, but most older ones will find helpful things in it. Keligion: 
a Criticism and lorecast, by G. Lowes Dickinson, (McClure), is brief, but 
packed full of pregnant meaning; and An Appeal to America (McClure; 50 
cents), contains the first address to an American audience by Rev. Charles 
Wagner, the proceeds of the sale of the little volume being set aside to aid 
a fund for the purchase of land in Paris on which a church will be built for 
the authors of The Simple Life. In Chess-Humanics (Whitaker & Ray; 
$1.50 net), Wallace E. Nevill draws parallelisms between the game of chess 
and human affairs, with much ingenuity and erudition. 

(here remain a few volumes of poetry—and this is as good a time as any 
to confess frankly what has probably been discovered by regular readers of 
these pages—that I habitually shirk the criticism or review of poetry. ‘here 
are several reasons for this, but the sufficient one is that such comment as | 
should usually be able to make does not seem to me likely to enlighten o1 
entertain the reader or to assist his selection. Therefore from this little array 
| shall merely name two which impress me as possessing peculiar distinction 

Charles E. Russell's The Twin Jmmortalities (Hammersmark Publishing 
Co., Chicago), and William J. Neidig’s The First Wardens (Macmillan; $1 
net). The others are Songs in Many Keys, by George Burchard (Whitaker & 
Ray; 75 cents net); Where the Rhododendrons Grow, by Carrie Shaw Rice; 


Friendship’s Fragrant Fancies, by Catherine Moriarty (Dodge); and Th 
Athlete’s Garland, a collection of verses of sport and pastime, compiled by 
Wallace Rice (McClurg). 

No one knows better than the reviewer that a brusque dismissal of a whole 
shelf-ful of books is satisfactory to neither author, publisher nor reader. But 
then it is still less satisfactory to the reviewer himself; and he hereby prom 
ise to be good, and try not to get so far in arrears that he will have to do it 


again 


CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 
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; COLTON 
By TACIE M. HANNA 


ITH “old Slover” Mountain, a landmark in the valley, standing as a 
sentinel a little to the southwest, Colton, the Hub City of Southern 





California, a beautiful and prosperous little city of manufacturing, 
‘ business and homes, lies 56 miles east of Los Angeles near the center of the 
San Bernardino Valley—a valley almost surrounded by mountains and said by 
travelers to be one of the most beautiful in the world. A happy selection was 


the local name, the Hub City. Like ancient Rome, all roads lead to Colton 








} \ll the transcontinental railroads in Southern California must go throug! 
Colton to enter the mountain passes to the north and east All the public 
highways in the valley lead to the Hub City 

In location, Colton is second to no place in Southern California except Los 

\ngeles It has exceptional transportation facilities, being the only othe 

A COLTON STREET IN WINTER 
city in the entire southern portion of the State which is on the main line 
ot three transcontinental railroads. Therefore, as a shipping and distributing 
point, Colton is unequalled. 

It is on the main line of the Southern Pacific “Sunset Route,” which 
has branch lines here connecting with the cities of Riverside, San Bernardino 
and Redlands. The Santa Fe railroad and the San Pedro, Los Angeles and 
Salt Lake railway also traverse the city. There is, in all, an average of 
daily trains in Colton, of which 62 are passenger trains. All trains stop at 
Colton. 

[he local postoffice receives and sends out over 40 mails a day, which 1s 

equivalent to a mail every fifteen minutes during the working hours. The 


mail from numerous points is transferred here. 


Illustrations for this article are from photographs by Jones Bros., of San Bernardino 
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HIGH SCHOOL 

With such good railroad facilities, Colton is destined to be an important 
manufacturing center in the near future. Already a number of plants have 
been established, and new ones are frequently being located here 

Among these are the California Portland Cement Company’s large man 
ufacturing works at Slover Mountain. The quality of Colton cement is 
unsurpassed, and, although running at full capacity, the demands are in 
excess of the output There are extensive plans for the enlarging of the 
plant. Colton cement is used exclusively in the artificial stone of whic 1 
the splendid new Anderson Hotel, here illustrated, is built 

The Colton Marble Works on Slover Mountain are turning out the high 
est grade of marble Colton marble is inexhaustible It will not stain 

° 
EIGHTH STREET GRAMMAR SCHOO] 
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und takes a st brilliant polish It is used in many public and private 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco. The mill is an 
It has a capacity of 300 superficial feet « 
aris mill and four 


up-to-date 


buildings 

l- >t well > : . fn 
plant, being well equipped yf fir 
. : 7" . — 
ished marble per day. There are also a plaster of I arge 


lime kilns on Slover Mountain. 
this city, a large and 


The Globe Milling Co. has in thi 
of 200 barrels of flour, too barrels 


well equipped mill 
1f meal and 100 y 


with a daily capacity 
tons of rolled barley. Colton is so situated as to be at once a convenient 
receiving point for the grain fields that skirt the foothills of San Bernardino ( 
distributing center for grain and mill products 
| 


und adjacent valleys, and 
re Fru 


Fertilizer Works are on the 
repair shops in the eastern p 


large storage plant and 


lhe Armour outskirts of Colton 
Growers’ Express have thei1 
and the Standard Oil Company has established a 





supplying the surrounding cities from this point. Concrete building stones 
i 
' 
4 COLTON HOME 
en facture his city also has a planing n gas 
works, ice plant and good private hospital; owns a large Tir 
vn electric light and water system. There is an abundance of pure esia 
ter \ll lines of business are represented 
Colton is in the center of the orange belt. Here is the home Vf the famous 
Colton Terrace” oranges, classed among the finest fruit in the market 
he city and the surrounding country is almost one continuous citrus grove 
Nowhere do trees attain a greater size in a given number of years or pro | 
luce more boxes per tree. There are five citrus fruit packing houses. Here 
located the largest fruit packing house in the State e building covering | 


telephone 


1 - 
nearly an acre of ground. 
Colton has all the modern improvements ; electric lig 
ne daily and one weekly 


stems, two newspapel 











SOME COLTON HOMES 
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GLOBE MILLS 


Colton has excellent street car servi I] 


1 





ino Valley J:ac 
tion Company connects Colton, Redlands, Highland and San Bernardin 
and already work has been commenced on an electric line connecting Coltoi 
and Riverside. 
Although Colton has a population of but 3,500, in tl untry 
ing and immediately adjacent, there ar 
trading here, giving trading popul 
location, Colton is a supply station for 
the desert 
Too much cannot be said in prai fT Colt 
rge graded grammar schools and high school. G 
ton High School are fully credited 
Seven different religious denominati 


prosperous condition. Almost every fraternal lod represented 


ean 





CALIFORNIA PORTLAND CEMENT WORK 
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A COLTON BUSINESS BLOCK 


Colton has good banking facilities and many up-to-date business houses, 
hotels, an opera house, etc. The splendid Anderson Hotel, here illustrated, 
will be completed next month. It will be first-class in all its appointments 
It will be open about December 1st 

lhe city has many miles of oiled streets bordered on either side by cement 


sidewalks and beautiful shade trees. The streets are lighted by electricity. 











A COLTON STREET 
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COLTON HOSPITAL 


Colton is with the 


doctors say 


a most healthy city, 
it is “distressingly healthy.” 
far enough inland to escape 


The 


Colton is 


we have the sea breeze. climate is 


of sunshine in the year 


While there are many beautiful homes in this city, it is 


death rate exceedingly low The 


the same time 


least 340 days 


the fogs At 
delightful with at 


sea 


In summer the nights are refreshingly cool 


a place where a 








THE NEW 








ANDERSON HOTEL 


To be opened December 1) 
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man of average means can build a home and educate his children | 
prevailing tone of Colton is for comfort rather than for display 


It is now realized that in no place in Southern California, considering 
its advantages, is property as cheap as in Colton. More property has changed 
hands in the past year than in the preceding ten years 


[he many people who come to Colton because of its location and excep 
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A COLTON ORANGE GROVE 
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INTERIOR OF ORANGE PACKING HOUSE 


tional railroad facilities find here a prosperous little city with an inevitable 
future of success—an ideal place for a home 

And indeed a beautiful little city is this—a terraced garden in Southern 
California, with an abundance of fruit and flowers the year round. When 
living here, a quotation from an old hymn may well be applied, “December 


is as pleasant as May.” 



































RIVERSIDE 


kF COURSE there is no such thing as a fully “typical” Southern Cah 


fornia city; each has its own characteristics, its own peculiar charm, 








even as one star differe from another star in glory Yet, if one 
were obliged to select a single place which should most nearly rep that 
ideal Southern California of which most of us who are now here used to 
dream from afar, he would be very apt to name Riversid This is not to 


say that Pasadena, or Redlands, or Santa Barbara, or San Diego, or any one 


of a score of other communities, is on the whole less desirable place in 
which to live. That depends (as Sidney Smith said, to another question) 
altogether on the liver. Certainly it is true—to set aside odious comparatives 
and superlatives—that Riverside does realize to the actual vision just 


t blend of the romance and picturesqueness and peaceful comfort 


of the Old, with the business enterprise and convenience and practical pros 


ihout th: 


perity of the New, that “Southern California” means to the imagination of 
those who know it only by hearsay 

If one has dreamed of living among orange groves—why, Riverside’s 12,000 
people have their homes set among 20,000 acres of orange and lemon groves 
It is safe to say that no city in the world of the same population—or a much 
larger one—receives so large an annual income from the products of its own 
soil. Riverside County shipped last year more than 6,000 cars of oranges, 
worth on the track at the shipping point almost $3,000,000, and nearly 1,000 
cars of lemons, worth more than half a million. Small wonder that River- 
side, according to that standard financial authority, “Bradstreet’s,” should be 


the richest city per capita in the United States 








BIRDS EVE VIEW OF RIVERSIDI 
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A RIVERSIDE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
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RIVERSIDE HIGH SCHOOL 
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RIVERSIDE : 








RIVERSIDE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Is it irrigation that has stimulated one’s imagination—that most simple, 
yet most ingenious device by which men, in effect, have their rain to order 
through long month of unbroken sunshine? Riverside, through her fifty- 
five miles of cement-lined canals and nearly 1,000 miles of ditches, pipes and 
flumes, pours out upon her fertile acres close to 80,000,000 gallons of water 
a day, month in and month out, through the thirsty season 

Perhaps it is the Mission architecture of California which has quickened 
your fancy most vividly—with the memories that it calls up of the heroic 
padres who gave up all that most men count as worth living for, that they 
might bring salvation of soul and training of mind and body to the lost and 
benighted natives of this farthest land. In that case, Riverside is the one 
place in the State where the Mission note is most dominant in both public 
and private buildings. The illustrations accompanying these paragraphs will 
give some idea of how the Mission idea has been grasped (more or less 
completely) by those who planned church and library and public buildings 
and hotel and home alike. 

It may be that the Indian (whose forefathers, under the direction of the 
padres, built the Missions) is of peculiar interest to you, as he is caught 
young, and tamed, and educated, according to the methods approved of by 
those in authority. There is no other place in California where you can see 
so many Indian children, at so slight cost of time and trouble, as at Sherman 
Institute, with its five to six hundred pupils 
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NEW COUNTY BUILDING, RIVERSID! 


balmy, fragrant days of California’s midwintet 
looking 


days 


Very like, it is just the 
that have wooed you from some land of frost and snow, and you are 
for the best place in which to loaf and invite your soul through sundry 
or weeks. Riverside may not be just the very best place of them all for you, 
but do not be sure of it until, after an afternoon of driving over the well-kept 
roads amid beautiful and varied scenery, you hear at twilight, from the porch 


of the Glenwood Tavern, the call of the Mission bells. (This same Glen- 
wood Tavern, by the way—one man’s vision made real by years of patient 
effort—is a hotel not to be surpassed anywhere for creature comforts, and 


unique in architectural design and outfitting. ) 





A RIVERSIDE CHURCH 
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Or, most likely of all, your 
dream of Southern California 
has been of a country where 


man or woman could invest 
money, brains and muscle 
whatever capital there is to in 
vest—and draw the very larg- 
est dividends in clear joy of 
living. Be assured that River 
side offers ample opportunities 
for such investment and sure 
promise of such dividends to 
those of every honorable occu- 
pation—always excepting such 
as, Say, ice-cutting and ship- 
building, for which conditions 
are not favorable. 

Is it necessary to insist on 
the beautiful homes, the refine- 
ment of those who have made 
the homes, or the presence of 
uplifting social, religious and 
educational conditions, in such 
a city as has been suggested by 
these scattering and random 
hints? If it be necessary for 
you who are reading this to re- 
ceive such assurance, either of 
two ways will bring it, or, bet- 
ter yet, each of the two, taken 
consecutively and promptly 
One is to write to the Chamber 
of Commerce at Riverside for 
some of the illustrated descrip 
tive matter which it supplies to 
enquirers. The other is to buy 
a ticket over either of the 
three transcontinental lines 
which reach Riverside—the 
Santa Fé, Southern Pacific or 
Salt Lake—telegraph to Frank 
Miller at the Glenwood Tav 
ern when to look for you—and 


come to see for yourself 

















THE GLENWOOD HOTEL 
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RUBIDOUX DRIVE, RUBIDOUX HEIGHTS—A RECENTLY OPENED RESIDENCE DISTRICT 














IN A RIVERSIDE ORANGE GROVE 
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A TYPICAL RIVERSIDE HOME 

















MIDWINTER ROSES IN RIVERSIDE 
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PALO ALTO 














The J. J. Morris Real Estate Company 
Invite your attention to the following facts 
about the Town of Palo Alto: 


Palo Alto has 5,000 population. Two Banks. Four Public School Buildings. 


Seven Churches. A College of Photography. Three Newspapers. Free Mail 
Delivery. A good Fire Department. Perfect Sewerage. Artesian Water System 
owned by the Municipality. Electric Lighting Plant owned by the Municipality. 


Assessed valuation Two and a Quarter Millions of Dollars. The seat of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University, the most richly endowed institution of learning in the 
world. 35 Miles of Concrete Walk, 15 Mails Dispatched and 15 Mails Received daily. 
The Best all round Climate in the World. 


For full information about investments in Palo Alto or Santa Clara County, write 
for the free copy of the Real Estate News, our monthly publication. 


The J. J. Morris Real Estate Co. 


J.S. LAKIN, President. J. J. MORRIS, Manager. MARSHALL BLACK, Secretary 


120 University Ave., Palo Alto, California 
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OUT WEST is cheaper than any similar publication in the United States. Special discounts ailowed on 3, 6 and 
12 month contracts. Rates of cover-pages and other preferred spaces (when available) will be named on appli- 
cation. The publishers reserve the right to decline any advertising not considered desirable. 
Size of columns 2%x8 inches—two columns tothe page. Last advertising form closesl on the 15th of month 
preceding date of issue. Advertisers are earnestly requested to instruct as early as the 5th whenever possible. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: $2.00 a year delivered post-free to any point in the United States, 
* Canada, Cuba or Mexico. $2.75 a year to any other country. 
All manuscript, and other matter requiring the attention of the editor, should be addressed to him. All let- 
ters about subscriptions, advertising, or other business, should be addressed 


OUT WEST MAGAZINE COMPANY, Los ANGELES, CAL. 
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asis 0 any Office “System must 
be a Simple, Efficient Method 
of Filing Correspondence 


The original Shannon System (made solely by us) provides— 
not merely instant location of any paper—but also positive Safety 
and Unlimited Capacity. Our catalogue No. 30UL takes up this subject 
in detail. May we send it to you? 
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“Y and E”’- he 
Rapid Roller 
Letter Copier 







provides the only safe, 
YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. sure way of copying cor- 
Los Angeles Agency : respondence. Shows every 

THE OUT WEST Co. correction or alteration. 
Strong — speedy — easily 
Operated. Write to-day 


Main F i d . Offices, 
se for catalogue No. 33-ML 
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San Francisco C ffice, 635 Mission St. 
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The package will make 
7 loaves the size of a 1-pound baking powder can, or 
60 breakfast muffins of ordinary size, or 
12 dozen griddle cakes, or 
7 fruit puddings the size of the bread loaf. 


How to Live 
and Be Jolly 
All the Day 


Eat Hot Cakes, Breakfast Muffins, 
Boston Brown Bread or Plum Pud- 
ding, made resh from ALLEN’S 
B.B.B. FLOUR. It is the most 
healthy and tasteful food you can 
procure. Try it and you will 
want no more of the ready made 
bake-shop or canned goods kind. 
The flour is prepared all ready for 
the liquids. The ECONOMY in 
buying, the SIMPLICITY in 
making and the ASSURANCE of 
having a pure and wholesome food 
are points worthy of consideration. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT 


ALLEN’S B. B. B. FLOUR CO. 


Pacific Coast Factory, San Jose, California 





Please Mention that You Saw it in OUT WEST. 


243 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
Bekins Van & Storage Co. iiss Ste 
e 4 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Room 500, 95 Washington St., Chicago 
SHIPPERS OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS AT 


REDUCED RATES 


TO AND FROM ALL POINTS 











FOR THE INDIANS 


THE SEQUOYA LEAGUE 6is aiding the Mission Indians not 
only by remedying abuses and trying 
to get them better lands, but also by extending the market for their BASHETS. 


A representative collection is on sale, for the benefit of the Campo reservations, at 
reasonable prices and fully authenticated. These baskets can be had of 


Mrs. Chas. F. Lummis 200 Ave. 42, Los Angeles 


THE MONEY GOES TO THE INDIANS 








6O additional BasKets, of much variety, recently received 


Prices, $2 to $10 











A PRACTICAL POULTRY PLANT FOR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


BY E. PRYCE MITCHELL 
Five Acres of Land in Southern California is enough, if rightly used 


This book tells in full detail how one man is making $1500 A YEAR from commercial poultry and eggs, 
using only four acres and reserving the other for home, orchard, etc. 
It is so complete, and fully illustrated that anyone can follow its instructions. We will send it, postpatd, 


on receipt of $1.25. 
OUT WEST MAGAZINE COMPANY, LOS ANGELES 
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